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How to Increase the Efficiency of our Native Workers.* 


BY REV. F. L. HAWKS POTT, B.D. 


S FEAR that much of what I have to say will appear to yon very 
theoretical; and atthe outset I ought to confess that my 
paper is largely one of theories. In my work, up to the present 
time, I have not been very. much engaged in training native 
workers, and so have not had a wide experience on which to base 
my conclusions. Everyone, however, must have his or her opinions 
as to how this most important branch of missionary work should 
be carried on ; hence I offer these following remarks, hoping that 
on those points wherein others may differ from me, I will have 
the benefit of hearing a free and frank discussion. Let us state 
again the problem that our subject puts before us. If I mistake 
not, it may be put in this way: How may we best place the 
revelation that Christ brought to the world before the Chinese 
through the medium of native workers? In regard to the fact 
that it must largely be put through such a medium, there can be no 
difference of opinion. The question is, In what way may we best 
train those media that we are bound to use? We know that the 
astronomer employs infinite pains to see that the lens of the 
telescope that he uses is what is called achromatic. He wauts to 
avoid as far as possible the chromatic aberration of the beams of 


light. of the’ distant star at which he gazes, and to have the beams ~ 


refracted without being coloured. This, too, is our aim to see that 
the light of Christ shines down here into the souls and minds of 
men as undimmed and pure as possible, with its rays unquenched 
and unconfused by the media through which they pass. 

To accomplish this end, it seems to me that among other aims 
the following should constantly be borne in mind :— 


* Read before the Shanghai Missionary Association, 
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I. To see that our native agents never become denation- 
alized. In this statement the doors of a wide discussion are 


thrown open, of which I can only stand upon the threshold. The - 


whole question comes before us of the’ coniparative advantages and 
disadvantages of employing as preachers and evangelists those 
trained from childhood in Christian schools, or those who have not 
received such training. Thus far the larger proportion of 
native preachers, I think, has been drafted from mission schools, 
with the very evident advantage that they have imbibed Christian 
teaching from their earliest days, that their Christian characters 
have been formed and their heathen mode of thought eradicated ; 
but, on the other hand, with the disadvantage that they have 
become partly denationalized, and out of touch with their own 
people, and in some ways unable to understand their own people’s 


thought and customs. [t is no exaggeration to say that some of 


the boys trained in our schools, when they leave us to go out to 
their work, look on things largely from their teacher’s standpoint, 
and are sometimes even ignorant of the meaning of heathen 
institutions and mythology. 

I do not mean to say a word against the former method ; it is 
the chief way in which pastoys and the native ordained ministry 
must be trained. I want to call attention to the fact that we need 
still another class of workers,—that in the direct conflict with 
heathenism. We’would do well to employ Christian converts who 
have been brought up in heathenism; we ought to take grown 
men of the world and business ‘men, and after they have acquired 
the knowledge of Christian truth, if they have the necessary zeal, 
employ them as a sort of vanguard in the work of attacking 
heathenism. When we ask ourselves the reason for the great 
success of such a man as Jerry McCauley in the U.S., do we not 
find it to be that he came from the slums himself, understood 
through and through the people to whom he spoke and saw things 
from their standpoint as well as from the standpoint of the 
Christian? St. Paul delights in the companionship and assistance 
of Timothy, perhaps because the latter was a half Greek, could 
understand Greek thought and knew how to preach the Gospel to 
the Gentiles. We should beware of too much hot-house training, 
lest we hinder our assistants from ever afterwards being en 
rapport with those to whom they are sent. 

II. A second aim, I think, should be not to admit too much 
scholasticism in our course of training. Aside from the fact that 
we are hindering Christian unity, if each mission undertakes to 
build up a complete system of Christian doctrine here in China, 
we are still doing a graver injury. If I proceed to train my 
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students in the nice points of the Thirty-nine Articles, and another 
man in the nice distinctions of the Westminster Confession, and 
another in the exact formularies of some other Church, we are 
not only leaving these different schools of theology in China, we are 
also preventing the Chinese from ever formulating the truths of 
Christianity for themselves. We are giving them our crystals, and 
a crystal must be disintegrated before it can crystallize again. 

I think we would do well to study Christ’s own way of teaching 
spiritual truth. He chose out twelve men, destining eleven of 
them to become the founders-of His Kingdom after He left the 
world. They were constantly with Him, and He spent the larger 
part of His time in training them: yet, with the exception of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Baptismal formula, He did not leave them 
a single formulary. His teaching also was very gradual. He 
announced from time to time some great spiritual ‘truth, planted 
some seed-thought in their minds, and then allowed it to hie 
dormant, knowing that in time it would surely germinate. Our 
aim should be to be definite, but to be extremely simple; not to 
place in the first instance doctrines of Christianity before the minds 
of those we teach, but Jesus Christ and His teaching in all their 
grand simplicity ; to lead them in thought; to direct their minds, 
guard them from error, but never to force them, and to allow the 
formulating as far as possible to come from themselves. 

1 remember hearing a missionary, recently arrived in China, . 
complaining that he feared he confused the minds of those whom 
he was teaching by presenting to them the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and the thought occurred to me that he started from the wrong 
end, that it would be better to put Christ before them as 
represented in the Gospel story, and let the fact of His Divinity and 
His oneness with the Father dawn upon them naturally and 
gradually, as it did upon the minds of the Apostles. Christ “ trusts 
to men’s believing that the Father is in Him, not because He has 
declared it in set dogmas, but because ‘He has been so long with 
them.’ 

The Rev. Henry Latham, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, in his book, “ Pastor Pastorum, or the Schooling of the 
Apostles by our Lord,” says: “In all His sayings and doings our 
‘Lord was most careful to leave the individual room to grow. If we 
go to Him looking for a social system or an ecclesiastical polity, 
we find nothing of the sort. Christ gave no system for recasting 
society by positive law, and no ecclesiastical polity, for we could 
make laws better when the circumstances which called for them 
arose. He gave no system of philosophy, for such systems are only 
the ways of looking at some of the enigmas of life, which suit the 
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cast of mind of the nation or the generation which shapes the 
system. So, different nations and generations should be left to 
make their systems as of old; only a new truth was declared, and a 
new force was set to work, which systems would henceforth have 
to take into account.” Let us see to it that we do not make 
theological poll-parrots of those whom we are schooling here in 
China, and let us remember that ritual, systems of theology and 
ecclesiastical polity are, after all, only the clothes, things that can 
be changed, and keep clear in our minds the great aim of preaching 
“Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God,” 


Ill. Athirdaim: We should train our scholars most thoroughly 
in the branch of study called comparative religion. We should 
teach them to look below the surface, to distinguish the essential 

teachings and truths of the great historic religions, apart from — 
their accidents, and to look upon the revelation given in Christ 
Jesus as that which fulfills a/7 the past longings and aspirations of 
man. We should impress upon their minds the thought that they 
ought not always to be negative in their criticisms of other systems, 
not always denying their errors, but sifting the true from the false, 
cherishing that which is gold; and we should point out to them 
that Christ Himself re-enunciated many truths hinted at by the 

ancients. 

Above all, let them build upon the foundation already laid, as 
far as it is a good one. Teach them to look upon Confucianism as 
for the most part noble and true, and that their business is not to 
try to sweep it all away in blind bigotry. The fundamental truth of 
Confucianism, that man should strive to live in harmony with the 
will of Heaven, lies at the basis of all true religion. 


[V. Of the fourth aim that I would like to put before you, I 
will speak very briefly. We should aim, I think, at impressing 
upon the minds of those who are to be workers in China that their 
mission is a wider one than preaching. Drummond in his little 
pamphlet entitled the Programme of Christianity, sums up what 
Christ came to bring to the world in the four words,—Liberty, Com- 
fort, Beauty, Joy. He came to give us these. He was Christus 
‘Consolator as well as Christus Redemptor, and those whom we are 
going to send forth to preach Christ to their countrymen, should 
not think that they accomplish their mission by speaking once or 
twice a day in a street chapel in a perfunctory sort of way. They 
should strive to bring healing to China’s sorrows, light to the 
ignorant, consolation to the suffering. They must be Christ-like 
men, bringing salvation to man, physically and mentally as well 


as spiritually. 
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V. In the fifth aim that I shall refer a I tura to quite a 
different subject, but yet one that is really very important,—so 
important that I beg you will forgive me for turning to it so 
abruptly. I refer to the physical training of those whom we are 
preparing to be our assistants. I suppose that if our ancestors 
could come back to the world and look in upon some of the 
gymnasia for physical training connected with our theological 
seminaries at home, they would be greatly surprised, and think 
these clerical neophytes sadly lacking in dignity, to be exercising 
with dumb bells and Indian clubs, and perhaps would shake their 
heads at such levity ; but we are wiser than the fathers in some 
respects, and know now that mind-development, without phy sical 
development, does not make the most useful men. 

And so, in regard to these native workers, I would urge the 
importance of making them take regular and systematic exercise. 
I know that in the mission to which I belong a surprisingly large 
proportion of those whom we have trained have developed jung 
trouble after a very few years of work, and in enquiring into the 
cause have been told by Dr. Boone that one chief reason is because 
they come from a stock used to physical exercise, principally being 
sons of farmers, and that the sudden cessation of physical training 
in their case, and the development of the mind to the exclusion of 
all else, predisposes them to phthisical diseases. We want men of 
physical stamina to do heavy work, and we should persist in their 
taking moderate exercise while training for their work. If left to 
themselves, they will never see its importance, and so this is one 
of the points on which I think we have a right to be dogmatic. 

VI. The sixth aim that I think we should keep before us is 
also of a practical nature. Let us aim at educating a flexible 
ministry rather than an inflexible one. What I mean is this, that 
although undoubtedly we have great need of ordained assistants, 
men whom we can place in positions of responsibility and put in 
charge of native congregations, yet if we exclusively train men for 
an ordained ministry we make our ministry very inflexible. | 

I believe that it is only after a long and extended apprentice- 
ship that any man should be ordained. If after one or two years 
you ordain your catechist or evangelist, naturally he looks upon his 
position in life as secured ; he has a sinecure, so to speak. If you 
have made a mistake, you cannot rectify it. Your man may lack 
all enthusiasm and be a mere piece of drift wood, lifeless and 
incapable of energetic work; yet, unless there is some grievous 
offence committed by him, you are not justified in deposing him 
from his ministry. A far better way, as it seems to me, is to make 
our ministry very largely an unordained one ; then when we see a 
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man develope no aptitude for his work, when we see him going 
through his work in a machine-like, lackadaisical way, we can 
simply dispense with his services. I hope no one will think that IL 
mean we should measure a man’s usefulness from the standpoint of 
the number of converts that he makes. That is far from my mind. 
But since we cannot tell beforehand whether a man coming to join 
the native ministry is perfectly sincere in his motives or not, we 
should be very slow in ordaining him. We cannot expect from the 
Chinese the. same high spiritual tone in these matters at the outset 
as we do from theological students in America, and so we should 
train them faithfully ; and then if we see evident signs that the love 
of God and the love of man are the ruling motives of their lives, 
we have gained true helpers. If it turns out otherwise, we can 
free ourselves from the burden and tell them to seek other 
occupation, and the Church will be spared that heaviest of loads, an 
unspiritual ministry. | 

VII. And now a word concerning the last aim of which I will 
have time to speak. It is, above all, let us keep before the minds 
of those whom we train the thought that inspiration is not a thing of 
the past. In our reverence for the inspiration of the writers of the 
N. T., I think sometimes we lose sight of the fact that Christ’s 
promise was that the Holy Spirit to the end of time would be the 
inspirer of men. The great reformers of the Church were inspired 
men, the great revivalists of the Church, when it was dead, were 
_ inspired. Every true and great preacher must have been, to a 
degree, inspired. Let us lead our native workers to pray for and to 
expect this inspiration, that they may become channels through 
which the Holy Spirit may act in influencing the hearts of others. 

May that Holy Spirit guide us and help us in this most 
serious, most essential, work of training men to be living preachers 
of a living Christ. 


Mr. Cary of Osaka, says the Missionary Herald, riding through the 
streets of Takefu recently, saw over nearly every doorway a wooden ticket, 
showing that the inmates belonged to a company whose members promise 
that they will have no relations of any kind with Christians. This fact, 
while showing the present’ animus of many Japanese, shows also that 
Christianity is widely known throughout the empire. It is because the 
Japanese are impressed by the progress Christianity is making within 
their kingdom, that so many are leagued together to resist it.—Hachange. 
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Among the Highbinders. 
An Account of Chinese Secret Societies. 
BY FREDERIC J. MASTERS, D.D. 
(Concluded from last month. ) 


n' the third portal the neophyte is instructed in all the secret 

signs of the Society. Worship is offered to heaven and 
earth, to the spirits of the slaughtered priests and to the spirits of 
the ancient kings. Incense and gilt paper are burnt, candles 
lighted and libations of wine and tea are poured out to the gods. 
Thirty-five solemn oaths, mostly in rhyme, are chanted before the 
High Altar. A rooster’s head is cut off, and as the blood flows the . 
neophyte swears eternal fidelity to the head of the Hung state. He 
thus imprecates death by decapitation upon himself if ever his oath 


be broken, and recites words which may be translated thus :— 


From rooster’s head, from rooster’s head, 
See how the fresh blood flows. 

If loyal and brave my course shall be 

My heirs immortal renown shall see ; 

But when base traitor and coward turn I, 
Slain on the road my body shall lie. 


He also swears never to divulge the secrets of the Society or 
refuse to obey its mandates, imprecating upon himself the cruel 
death of the traitor Ma Ning. He also chants a stanza, of which the 
following will serve as a rough translation :— 


By this red drop of blood on finger tip I swear 
The secrets of this Tong I never will declare. 

- Seven gaping wounds shall drain my life away 
Should I to alien ears my sacred trust betray, 


Generally speaking he swears to keep alive the spirit of revenge and 
to wipe out in blood the wrongs done to the founders of the Society. 
He vows eternal enmity to the Manchu government and promises 
to use every endeavor to restore a native dynasty to the dragon throne. 

A very singular custom is that which requires the neophytes to 
run the gauntlet of two ranks of Triad men, who are at liberty 
to inflict corporal punishment upon any one discovered to have been 
an old offender against the Society. Having received with becoming 
submission this severe cudgelling, he is supposed to have expiated 
past offences, past wrongs are forgiven, and he is received into the 
inner circle of the brotherhood. : 

Of course these ceremonies, with their accompanying signs and 
passwords, are a precaution against intrusion. Woe to the spy who, 
under pretence of becoming a member, seeks to discover its leaders 
and pry into its secrets. Maybe there is some truth in the popular 
belief that a few such attempts have been made by persons who 
have paid the price of their intrepidity and have never been seen 
again. As a secret society the Triads make much of the language 
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PRECIOUS RELICS OF THE TRIAD SOCIETY. 


1. Sacred Jacket of 2. Sacred Beads or Ros- 
Shiu Lum Monks, ary of the Five Friars. 


of signs and symbols. Signs and words that are meaningless to 
outsiders, enable members of the society to discover each other and 
hold communication in the presence of strangers. The ritual is full 
of these signs. With no key to their interpretation it is impossible 
even to guess at their signification. 

The social custom of tea-drinking and the ever-present pot of 
tea and tray of small cups, found in every Chinese store and re- 
ception room, furnish materials for a system of signs, depending 
upon the positions of a certain number of cups in relation to the 
teapot. Sometimes the cups are arranged in a row, or in pairs, or 
placed on the top of each other, with the pot on the right-hand side. 
Sometimes the teapot is placed in the centre with a certain number 
of cups arranged in different positions around it. Again, the pot is 
sometimes placed in front, or behind the cups, or at one or other 
extremity of a row of cups. A great deal also depends upon which 
direction the spout points. On some occasions the cups are placed 
in the form of certain Chinese characters, notably the character 
Hung, the secret name of the Society. Some significance is also 
attached to the way a cup of tea is drunk; as, for instance, when 
a person takes up a cup of tea, pours it back into the pot, and again 
refills the cup and drinks Or the cup is taken up with five fingers 
and drunk while held with three. What all this means it is im- 
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possible to conjecture. ‘lo an outsider nothing unusual has taken 
place, and yet important communications have been made, which 
only those en rapport have understood. In drinking tea a member 
of the Yee Hing or Chee Kung Societies can always be known by 
the way he raises the cup to his lips. He takes hold of the edge 
between the thumb and two first fingers, the first finger being held 
inside thée“tup. In a crowd one member can discover another’s 
presence by pressing the thumb and two fingers against another’s 
arm or body, the thumb and two fingers being placed iu the shape 
of the legs of a tripod. This is called “the three-cornered seal,” 
and is usually applied from under the blouse. In a street quarrel a 
Yee Hing man is recognized by his fellows by having his queue 
twisted round his head from left to right instead of from right to 
left, the ends of the queue hanging over the right shoulder instead 
of the left. | 

Of the secret words used by the Society I can only select a few 
from the vocabulary given in the ritual. Ifa member is ordered to 
kill a person, he is told to “ wash his body,” the idea being that a 
baptism of blood can alone wash out the wrong done by an enemy 
to the Society. A rifle is called a “‘ big dog ;” a revolver, a “ puppy ; ”’ 
powder and bullet are called “dog feed ;” and the order to fire is 
expressed by the innocent sentence, “ let the dogs bark.” ‘These 
phrases will serve to illustrate the euphemistic terms used as secret 
words by members in conversation with each other on the public 
street, or where strangers are present. 


1. Mirror of Yam Yeung. 4 

2. Sacred Bowl. : 

3, Sacred Tripod used by the Monks. f 

4. Precious Sword of the Founder of the Shiu Lum Monastery, 
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It is no doubt the use of passwords, secret signs and other for- 
mulz which has given rise to the impression that the Chee Kung Tong 
is a. species of Free Masonry. This notion has been of great ad- 
vantage to the Chee Kungs. It has given them a show of respect- 
ability that has long masked their real character from the eyes of 
American people. The fact is, as Mr. J. S. Happer of Canton well 
says, “There is no more resemblance between Free Masonry in this 
country and the Yee Uing Society than there is between the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the Chicago Anarchists; ” and this is 
proved by the many overt acts of terrorism, violence and crime that 
have made this Society so deservedly odious to all peaceable and law- 
abiding Chinese. | 

As the book of ritual was in all probability prepared two hundred 
years ago, we shall search in vain for any authority for the highbinder 
tactics of modern days. The character of the Society has completely 
changed since it has been transplanted to this country. While retain- 
ing all the old political nomenclature and forms, it is practically dead 
as a revolutionary centre. The horrors of the late rebellion, the 
savage cruelties perpetrated by its leaders and the rapacity of their 
successors to-day, have so alienated the great mass of Chinese that 
they are in no hurry to support a cruel tyranny, in comparison with 
which even the grinding Manchu rule is a reign of mercy. Its politi- 
cal hopes extinguished, it has now degenerated into a rendezvous of 
assassins and black-mailers. Professing to be a benevolent association 
formed for mutual protection, it is in reality a self-constituted star 
chamber, an organized band of villains who rule with a rod of iron. 
It is not denied that there are respectable men enrolled in the associa- 
tion who would repudiate deeds of violence. These most likely joined 
under a wrong impression; but, once a member, withdrawal is next. 
to impossible. The Society’s manual frankly admits that its members 
are drawn from all ranks of life,—rich and poor, learned and illit- 
erate, honest men and swindlers, banditti of the mountains, pirates of 
the seas and tramps of the public street. ‘The respectable and honest 
are few and far between. The Society is a cave of Adullam,—a resort 
for all who are in distress or in debt or discontented. The worst des- 
peradoes of the Canton province, whose heads would have adorned the 
tower over some city gate, had they remained in China, find an asy- 
lum under our beneficent laws, and procure congenial employment as 
the salaried soldiers of the Tong. 

About three years ago a conspiracy was formed by the Victoria, 
B. C., branch of the Chee Kung Tong to assassinate the Rev. J. E. 
Gardner, a missionary who had been instrumental in breaking up the 
traffic in Chinese women that had been carried on there under the pat- 


ronage of the Chee Kung Tong. With the aid of the police Mr, 
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Gardner succeeded in detecting the hired assassin, Lum Hip. In 
the room were found coats of mail and weapons of war; and on the 
person of Lum Hip was found a Chinese-written document, which 
turned out to be a highbinder’s commission. ‘There was no doubt 
about its genuineness, as it bore the well-known seal of the Chee 
Kung Tong. It is a tell-tale paper and is worth translating, as it 
gives a clear insight into the workings of these so-called Chinese Free 
Masons:— 
To Lum Hip, Salaried Soldier : 

It is well known that plans and schemes of government are the work 
of the learned holders of the seal; while to oppose foes, fight battles, and 
plant firm government, is the work of the military. This agreement is made 
with the above-named salaried soldier on account of sedition from within and 
derision and contempt from without. You, Lum Hip, togethér with all other 
salaried soldiers, shall act only when orders are given; and without orders you 
shall not act. But in case of emergency, when our members, for instance, are 
suddenly attacked, you shall act according to the expediency of the case and 
enter the arena if necessary. When orders are given, you shall advance 
valiantly to your assigned duty, striving to be first, and only fearing to be 
found laggard. Never shrink or turn your back upon the battlefield. 

You shall go under orders from our director to all the vessels arriving 
in port with prostitutes on board, and shall be on hand to receive them. | 
Always be ero work for the good of the State (the Society,) and serve 
us with all your ability. If, in the discharge of your duties, you are slain, 
this Tong undertakes to pay $500.00 sympathy money to your friends. If 
you are wounded, a surgeon shall be engaged to heal your wounds; and, if 

ou are laid up for any length of time, you shall receive $10.00 per month. 
if you are maimed for life and incapacitated for service, you shall receive the 
additioual sum of $250.00; and a subscription shall be opened to defray the 
expenses of your passage home. 

This document is given as proof, as an oral promise may not be credited. 

It is further stipulated that you, in common with your comrades, shall 
exert yourself to kill or wound any one at the direction of this Tong. If, 
in so doing, you are arrested and have to endure the miseries of imprisonment, 
this Society undertakes to send $100.00, every year, to your family, during 
the term of your incarceration. 

Seal of the Victoria branch of the Chee Kung Tong. 

Dated July 2nd, 1887. 


In the head-quarters of the Society is a court-room, where so-called 
rebels against the State are tried and condemned, the presence of the 
accused at the trial not being thought necessary. A meeting is then 
held, where the members present deliberately select soldiers, whose 
business it shall be to discover the culprit and take away his life. 
How many poor wretches in this country have been done to death 
and their corpses spirited away, the coroner will never know. 


In San Francisco the power of the Chee Kung Tong is neutraliz- 
ed by the opposition of the other rival societies; but in the smaller 
Chinese communities of the Eastern cities they reigu supreme under 
the title of Yee Hing. A Chinaman must have more than com- 
mon courage to defy the mandates and brave the maledictions of the 
grim tribunal that works in the secrecy of darkness, and, in the 
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eyes of the Chinese, has more power to give effect to its penal decrees 
than all the courts of the United States. 

A few months ago a superintendent of a Chinese Sunday-school, 
in New England, learning that several members of the school had 
joined the Yee Hing Society, informed them that they must either 
renounce that Society or else withdraw from the school. Thereupon 
they withdrew in a body and proceeded to intimidate the non-society 
men, ordering them to leave the school under threats of loss of 
business and employment. ‘They succeeded in frightening away all 
but two or three non-society men, who had been brave enough to 
expose the workings of the Society, and were consequently threatened 
with death. It is superfluous to mention that this and all other 
secret societies are bitterly hostile to their Christian fellow-countrymen, 
especially in the case of those Christians who were former members of 
the Yee Hing and are naturally regarded as traitors. ‘lhe writer 

-, counts, among the members of his Church, one or two who had graduat- 
ed to high rank in the Society, but are now consistent Christians ; and 
the persecutions to which they are exposed from the Society, whose 
allegiance they have renounced, and whose vengeance they have dared 
to provoke, illustrates wat it costs many Chinese to become Christians 
in America, 

One of the worst Sitios of this secret society—and the same 
applies to all the other highbinder associations—is its mischievous 
interference with the administration of justice. With unlimited funds 
at their disposal to employ counsel, suborn perjury, bribe the venal 
and employ agents to intimidate the other side, it is almost impossible 
to secure the conviction of the criminal around whom this unscrupu- 
lous society hes thrown its protecting arms. In proof of this there 
are many instances on record. ‘here is the case of Lee Sam, a 
Chee Kung Tong man, who on the 11th November, 1887, was 
held to answer the charge of throwing vitriol in a Chinawoman’s 
eyes, almost depriving her of sight; yet he was acquitted by the 
Superior Court, the woman having been in the interim intimidated 

- to say that she could not identify him. 

While the highbinders know how to save their friends from 
the law, they also know how to employ the processes of the law 

4 to fight foes. With sharp, cunning Chinamen, to say nothing of 

white men in their employ familiar with the procedure 

of our courts, well versed in the laws of evidence and capable of forging 

a complete and invincible chain of evidence, it is possible to trump up 

charges against innocent men who have been so unfortunate as to incur 
the enmity of this relentless foe. Several visits to the State prison and 
conversations with Chinese convicts, have convinced the writer that many 
innocent men are languishing in our penal settlements the unhappy 
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victims of highbinder conspiracies. This, however, is not as ex- 
tensively carried on as in years gone by. ‘To swear an enemy's life 
away or get him sent into penal servitude, was once regarded asa 
surer and safer mode of revenge thay to shoot him down on the 
street ; but revelations made from time to time of the workings of 
the Society, as for instance in the celebrated trial at St. Louis in 
1885, when trumped-up charges of murder were brought against six 
members of the Che Clan, have tended to shake the highbinder’s 
confidence in the efficiency of our judicial system as a machine for 
secret society vengeance. 

To describe the smaller and less influential highbinder institutions, 
would be to repeat much that has been written. The Chinese have a 
common saying, ‘‘ When you only the head can see, you surely can 
tell what the tail will be.’ Many of the local “ hatchet societies ”’ 
are the tail end of the Chee Kung ‘long, or allies that do its dirtiest 
work. Others are independent hatchet establishments, alike in 
character, but hostile to each other. The Chee Kung Tong is gen- 
* erally looked upon as the most influential; and disputes between | 
associations friendly to them, are often referred to their arbitration. 
The origin of these smaller societies is easily accounted for. Some 
dispute has arisen in the parent society, and a faction secedes, forming 
for instance the Ping Kung Tong. Sometimes a number of China- 
men of the same clan, bound together by a common interest, combine 
to protect themselves against the aggression of some dominant as- 
sociation. Other societies are formed to control and protect, for 
instance, the brothel interest, as the Wa Ting Shan Fong; or the 
gambling interest, as the Hip Shing Tong ; or the traffic in women, as 
the Kwong Tak and On Leong Societies. Sometimes a society is 
started for purely benevolent, tribal, patriotic or social purposes, like 
our American clubs, but degenerate into highbinder societies. Some 
insult has been offered or injury done by members of another organiza- 
tion; this is resented by the younger and hot-headed members of 
the aggrieved society ; a quarrel ensues, and the whole club easily 
‘becomes embroiled in a highbinder strife. 

The initiation of “hatchet boys” is simpler than that of the 
triads above described. - The candidate kneels before the god of war, 
crossed swords are luid on the floor in front of him, and a naked sword 
is held over his head while he swears fidelity and obedience to the 
directors of the Tong. At least twenty per cent. of the members are 
salaried fighters, provided with chain armor, knives, revolvers, iron 
cudgels and other weapons of war. When a highbinder steals a 
woman out of a brothel under the protection of another society, or 
when a society, in its blackmailing raids, poaches upon the preserves 
of a rival Tong, there follows one of those little street battles which 
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gives these soldiers something todo. When a slave woman escapes 
from a house of ill fame in which a highbinder society is interested, 
it is acommon thing to swear out some charge against her, such as 
grand larceny. She is arrested, thrown into prison and bailed out 
by her owners, who then have her in their power. If she agrees to 
return to the bagniv, the complainant fails to identify her, and the 
case is dismissed. When the woman escapes to the mission and is 
arrested, the missionaries are able to protect the poor woman from the 
villains who, by means of the processes of law, would drag her back 
again to a den of infamy. In some cases the Chinaman who has 
helped the woman to escape is discovered, and is summarily dealt 
with, unless reparation is speedily made. In two cases that have 
come under the writer’s notice, these men have been charged with 
murder and thrown into prison. But for the interference of the 
writer they would, in all probability, have lost their lives or been 
sentenced to penal servitude. 

There is a case still pending at Stockton, California, which 
illustrates this, A Chinese merchant of the Ko family married a 
woman from a den under the control of the On Yick Society. Mr. 
Ko had already paid a large part of her redemption money, and more 
exorbitant demands were made, which Ko refused to meet. About 
two years ago charges were trumped up against man and wife. Ko 
was arrested and taken to Sacramento. The wife was afterwards 
arrested and taken en route for Auburn. ‘This place she never reach- 
ed. On the way there the police constable permitted the substitution 
of another woman. Mrs. Ko was spirited away and has never been 
seen since. Whether she is murdered or held for ransom, who shall 
say? ‘I'he constable, a highbinder’s agent, was arrested, convicted of 
kidnapping, and uow seeks a new trial! Months passed, and then 
~ followed another tragedy. A member of the Ko family, who had 
assisted in the prosecution of the constable, was suddenly shot down in 
the streets of San Francisco. Over two years have passed since the 
kidnapping. Ko’s wife has not been found, nor have the real criminals 


been brought to justice. Such cases as these shake the faith of the _ 


Chinese in our courts of justice. Who could wonder if a man like 
Ko, despairing of obtaining redress by legal methods, should employ 
some rival hatchet society to avenge his murdered wife and kinsman ? 
Scores of similar incidents might be given. Let these suffice. 

In the light of these facts it will be interesting to study the 
names of these so-called benevolent societies. High-sounding, grandil- 
oquent signs have been chosen with uublushing audacity, and with 
painful disregard of the laws of congruity. One society, organized for 
the purpose of importing slave prostitutes into the country, rejoices in 
the name of Kwong Tak Tong, which means, “ the chamber of far- 
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reaching virtue”’! Another society that traffics in women is called the 
On Leong Tong, or the “chamber of tranquil conscientiousness ” ! 
Glorious titles are given to the “hatchet societies” that are respon- 
sible for most of the shooting serapes that have disgraced Chinatown. 
The Hip Shing Tong means “the hall of victorious union.’ The 
Hop Shing Tong means “the hall of associated conquerors.” ‘The 
Sui Shing Tong means “hall of auspicious victory.” The Sui On 
Tong means “hall of realized repose.” The Ping Kung Tong means 
‘hall of maintained justice.” An institution that draws a revenue 
from houses of ill fame, enjoys the romantic name of Wa Ting Shan 
Fong, or “flowery arbor mountain booth.” ‘Two societies that raised 
in one meeting $30,000 to protect and defend the notorious assassin 
Lee Chuck, are called respectively the ‘guild for the protection of 
virtue ” and “the guild of hereditary virtue,”—fine names, it must be 
confessed, for two societies of such ingrained criminality as the Po 
Shin She and the Kai Shin She. 

The associations above enumerated are the principal highbinder 
organizations in San Francisco. These are the bands of criminals who 
have defied our laws, terrorized over their fellow-countrymen and laid 
half of Chinatown under tribute. Their victims have calmly submit- 
ted to their rapacious demands, knowing that resistance was vain. 
- With a bulldog at his throat a man cannot say or do much. It is 

better policy to keep quiet and pay the demanded percentage on his 
earnings and profits than raise a fuss that may only result in loss of 
business, loss of employment, and perhaps loss of life. With no one 
to interfere with them, secure under our laws and institutions, these 
associations have grown fat, flourished and multiplied. Some of them 
being incorporated as benevolent associations, they are assumed to be 
what they profess until proved to the contrary. And who shall do 
this? Suppose they are proceeded against by regular legal process, 
against whom is an action to be brought? Who are the responsible 
heads? Who can identify the officers of the association, the criminal- 
ity of which is generally admitted? Who will undertake to get be- 
hind the scenes, gain admission at the closely guarded doors, report 
proceedings at their meetings and gather evidence connecting the 
responsible officers of the society with the crimes alleged to have been 
committed at their instigation? It is certain that no white man could 
do this without being detected. It is equally certain that no China- 
man could be found with sufficient courage to run the gauntlet of 
armed men, and the certainty of being cut to pieces if discovered. 
Even supposing a Chinaman dared to come forward and expose these 
centres of crime, it is doubtful whether a jury would give any weight 
to his testimony, uncorroborated by white men’s evidence, in the face 
of the hosts of witnesses marshaled by the other side, 
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To grapple with this evil by constitutional methods I know of 
only one plan, and that is the employment of a Chinese detective force 
Such as can be found in the British colonies of the East,—men, even 
' Chinamen, who have established a character for veracity, and whose 
word is believed in a court of law. When it is remembered that 
there is not an officer on the police force of this city who can read or 
speak Chinese, it is remarkable that so many Chinese offenders are 
arrested and convicted every year. ‘There are no doubt many Chinese 
in Chinatown who are willing unofficially to aid the officers in ferreting 
out criminals; but as a general rule, and especially so in the case of 
highbinders, an irresponsible Chinaman is in no hurry to meddle with 
other people’s affairs to the risk of his own life. There is no reason, 
however, why a Chinaman, well paid, regularly employed and support- 
ed by the authorities, should not do as faithful and efficient detective 
work in this city as is done by the Hongkong native police, many of 
whom are brave, intelligent, upright men. 

There is another plan, and the only effective method of sup- 
pressing highbinder societies. The long-continued feuds, the fre- 
quent assassinations on the streets, the provoking taciturnity of 
Chinese eye-witnesses of crime when questioned by detectives, and 
the scandalous miscarriage of justice in highbinder trials, have 
demonstrated to a certainty that if Chinese secret societies are to 
be broken up, it cannot be done by constitutional means. Last 
January a dozen highbinders opened fire upon each other on a public 
street of San Francisco in broad daylight. Before the police arrived 
the assassins had fled and covered up their tracks. ‘The Chief of 
Police now resolved upon heroic measures, and very pluckily gave 
orders to break up their camps and halls of meeting. For two or 
three days the police invaded their head-quarters, tearing down sign- 
boards, demolishing idols and furniture and leaving nothing behind 
but a heap of débris. ‘The Chee Kung Tong, the very centre and 
pivot of highbinderism, was the last to fall. This caused the great- 
est sensation. It was then seen that the police meant business. 
‘he great mass of the Chinese were wild with joy. The news 
spread like wild-fire. Merchants chuckled over their counters with 
undisguised satisfaction. Men walked the streets with a lighter 
tread. A heavy yoke seemed to be lifted off men’s shoulders. The 
bloody hand of masked ruffianism had relaxed its grip upon men’s 
throats. People breathed freer. ‘The only unhappy looking in- 
dividuals were the “hatchet boys,” who were thrown into a state of 
panic and bewilderment. 

It must be asource of gratification to Chief Crowley to know 
that his action is universally indorsed, not only by Americans, but 
by the Chinese legation and consulate, the Six Companies and the 
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Chinese merchants, hundreds of whom, it i said, have signed a 
paper undertaking to indemnify the Chief against any possible loss 
in an action at law. The result proves unquestionably that the 
great majority of Chinese in California are on the side of law and 
order, and shows how a few hundred desperadoes can domineer over 
a whole community. 

Let highbinders and all other sons of nox and chaos bowie 
that whether they belong to the Chee Kung Tong, the Mafia, the 
Clan na Gael or any other such association, this country is no place 
for secret tribunals, bloody plots and dark conspiracies ; and if they 
will defy our laws, assassinate innocent people and tamper with our 
courts of justice, they will do so at their peril ; for a long-suffering 
_ but outraged community may rise some day and cast them forth 
with ail other devil-possessed things into the Gadarean abyss. 


The Drink offering. 
BY REV. C. HARTWELL. 


HE drink-offering is naturally a subject of interest as a part 

of the ancient symbolic worship of Jehovah. And yet its 
discussion seems to have been regarded by commeutators and other 
Biblical authorities as comparatively of so little importance, that 
after special search for a number of years by the present writer, 
he has failed to meet with a connected and full account of it by 
any author. But many hints and statements, giving much light in 
respect to the drink-offering, have been found, which seem worthy 
of publishing for the benefit, of students of the Bible. Some of 
the statements in the various authorities are more or less conflicting, 
but au attempt will be made to so arrange them and to draw such 
conclusions from the facts and statements given as will present 


an iutelligible and consistent view of the mode and design of the 


offering. Without claiming to have found the exact truth re- 
specting every particular connected with the subject, it may be 
hoped that this article will be sufficient to lead others who have 
better opportunities for research to correct any mistakes that have 
unwittingly been male. 

SCRIPTURAL HINTS. 


Respecting the supposed food and drink-offering brought forth 
by Melchisedek when he came to meet Abraham, as recorded in 
Genesis xiv, 18, no mention is made in the record as to what was 
done with the food and drink. But in Genesis xxxv, 14, Jacob is 
said to have poured a drink-offeriug ou the pillar which he had set 
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up. Moses, so far as recorded, seems to have given only two specific 
directions in respect to the disposal of the wine. Iu Exodus xxx, 9, 
we find a prohibition against pouring wine on the altar of incense 
within the Tabernacle. And iv Numbers xxviii, 7, the injunction 
was to pour out the drink-offering in the “holy place” or precinct 
around the Tabernacle. 


STATEMENTS OF AUTHORITIES. 


Josephus tells us that the wine was poured “round upon the 
altar,” referring doubtless to the brazen altar in front of the 
Tabernacle. Jol, in his “ Biblical Antiquities,” p. 480, speaking 
of the whole burnt-offering, says: ‘ A libation of wine was poured 
out on the altar.” And again, p. 488, under ‘ Bloodless Sacrifices,” 
he says: ‘A libation of wine was added, the same in quantity with 
the oil ; but it was not poured out as the Rabbins assert on the 
horns of the altar, but round about it.” Keil and Delitzsch in their 
“Commentary on the Pentateuch,” on Numbers xv, 5, say: “The . 
Law contains no directions as to what was to be done with the 
drink-offerings, but the wine was no doubt poured round the foot of: 
the altar.’ And Bush, in his note on the same verse, states that 
the drink-offering was “ poured out on the altar but not on the fire ; 
the priest had none of it.” It has been suggested by some authors 
that there was probably a ledge or groove extending around on the 
top of the brazen altar, with an outlet at the south-west corner, 
allowing the blood and wine poured into it to run around upon the 
altar and off in the holes for pouring the blood at the bottom of the 
altar. Thus the wine could have been poured into the groove and 
run around on the sides of the altar and not be poured on the fire. 


It will help to confirm this view of the treatment of the wine, 
to quote from the “ Speaker’s Commentary ” a part of what is said 
in the Introduction to Leviticus about the pouring of the blood of 
the sacrifices on the altar. “The Mishna tells us that the great 
altar of the Temple was furnished with two holes at its south-west 
corner, through which the blood ran into a drain which conveyed it 
to Cedron. There must have been some arrangement of this kind 
for taking the blood away from the Altar in the Wilderness, We 
are further told that in casting the blood ‘round about upon the 
altar” it was the custom to throw it in two portions, one at the 
north-eastern corner and the other at the south-western corner, so 
as to wet all the four sides. In accordance with this statement, 
it has been generally held that it was intended that the 
blood should be diffused over the walls of the altar... . But it 
is urged, on the other hand, that it is improbable that the blood 
should have beeu suffered, as it must have been, to run down upon 
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the bank or ledge round the altar, on which the officiating priests 
stood. It has been conjectured that it was cast upon the margin 
of the top of the altar, in such a way as to flow round the 
space occupied by the fire, This is of course conceivable, if a 
channel was provided to conduct the blood round the four sides, 
inclining towards the openings at the south-west corner. ” 


As the pouring of the blood, or a large quantity of wine on the 
fire, would naturally have put it out, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the wine, as well as the blood, was poured into a groove 
extending around upon the margin of the altar. 


WAS THE WINE WHOLLY POURED ON THE ALTAR? 


Bush, in his introductory note to the second chapter of 
Leviticus, states that the food and drink-offerings accompanying 
the burnt sacrifices, ‘were wholly consumed on the altar.” This 
view seems to be iu harmony with the analogies of the case as the 
animal was wholly burned. But his statement on Numbers xv, 5 
respecting the drink-offering that “the priest had none of it,” 
appears to be correct only as limited to the cases where the food- 
offering was wholly burned. In all these instances the drink- 
offering naturally would have been all poured on the altar. But in 
cases when only “a memorial” of the food-offering would be 
burned, then only “a memorial” also of the drink-offering would 
be poured upon it. Thus in the “ Speaker’s Commentary” (vol. I, 
p. 502) is found the statement, “'The whole of the meat-offerings 
and drink-offerings, with the exception of what was burnt or 
poured on the altar, fell to the lot of the priests.” This view seems 
undoubtedly to be the correct one, and hence we infer that some- 
times only a part of the wine was poured on the altar. The same 
law ds to the disposal to be made of the offerings would naturally 
apply to both the food aud drink. And that this was the rule, is 
evident from the fact that 


THE DRINK-OFFERING WAS ALWAYS UNITED WITH THE FOOD-OFFERING. 


The general view of the authorities is that the drink-offering 
was never offered alone. Thus in “ Bonar on Leviticus,” p. 37, the 
statement is found respecting the drink-offering, “It was never 
offered alone.” Atwater in “The Sacred Tabernacle of the 
Hebrews,” on p. 72, says: ‘ Drink-offerings were of wine. When 
one was presented, it was an accompaniment of a food-offering ; and 
the two offerings, though two in name, were identical in principle, 
since the wine, as a product of the earth, had the same meaning as 
the flour.” The ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary,” on Numbers xv, 4-12, 
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says: “ The meat-offering is treated of in Lev. II, No mention is 
there made of any drink-offering, yet from scattered notices (Ex. 
xxix, 40, Lev. xxiii, 14) it appears to have been an ordinary accessory 
of the former.” And in “ Fairbairn’s Typology,” II vol., p. 280, we © 
read: “The meat-offering, as to its materials, consisted principally | 
of a certain portion of flour and cakes, with which, it would seem, 
there was always connected a suitable quantity of wine for a drink- 
offering. The latter is not mentioned in Lev. II ,,., and was 
probably omitted ..., for the same reason, that it was noticed only 
by implication with the shew-bread, viz., that it formed quite a 
subordinate part of the offering, and was merely a sort of. 
accessory.” 


THE TWO OFFERINGS OF ONE INTERPRETATION. 


Atwater, on page 235, says: “ Corn and wine, being associated in 
their symbolic use and significance, need not be separately interpret- 
ed.” And again, “ Corn and wine were the principal fruits of agricul- 
ture. Acquired by the sweat of his brow, in that calling which God 
had appointed as the chief business of his life, these results of the 
husbandman’s diligence stood for the results of the entire work of his 
life, as a part may stand for the whole.” And on page 237 he says: 
“Tt ought not to be offensive that... the fruits of sanctification 
are conceived of as the bread of God, since He himself has sanctioned 
that method of speaking of the symbols; and, if it is not too anthro- 
pomorphic to speak of the corn and wine offered on the altar as 
the bread of God, certainly it is not irreverent to apply to the true 
bread, of which they were the figure, the same appellation, or to 
conceive of it as in some sense the food of Jehovah.” Langé, however, 
discriminates in respect to the import of the two offerings. On Exodus 
XXiX, 40, he says: “The wheat symbolizes vital force or even fat; the 
wine always symbolizes joy.” Bonar says of the drink-offering : “ It 
was a rite superadded to express the worshiper’s hearty concurrence in 
all that he saw done on the altar.” But Atwater’s view that both 
- offerings had one signification, seems preferable to those of the others. 
And yet, while regarding the two offerings as one in import, he still 
agrees with them that the reference is to joy. He says (p. 238) : “ It 

is the enjoyment rather than the nutrition, ministered by food, which 
is shadowed forth in the symbols. They represent the results of sancti- 
fication, the joy a man experiences 1 in that measure of — of 
which he is conscious.’ 
THE DRINK-OFFERING THE LESS PROMINENT OF THE TWO. 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia states that in heathen worship the libation 
was so prominent a part that the offering of libations was some- 
imes used as a term to include the whole of the worship. And this 
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view of the comparative prominence of the libation over the food- 
offering in idolatrous worship, is confirmed by the references to such 
worship in the Old Testament. This is seen in Psalm xvi, 4, and 
especially in Jeremiah xix, 13; xxxii, 29; xliv, 17 ; xviii,25. [nall 
these cases the drink-offering is used to stand for the whole united 
offering of food and drink. This fact is shown by Jeremiah xliv, 19 
where the making of cakes for worship is coupled with the pouring 
out of libations, and in such a way as to show that the offering 
of both kinds was the uniform practice in the idolatrous worship. 
And at the present day the heathen at Foochow never present 
libations in their worship without offerings of food. But the prom- 
inence of the libation in idol worship in Bible times is further 
illustrated in Isaiah lvii, 6, where the prophet, in speaking of such 
worship, puts the drink-offering before the food-offering as if it 
were the more promineut of the two. 

In speaking of the worship of Jehovah, however, the Scripture 
writers almost uniformly mention the food-offering before the 
drink-offering, giving it the greater prominence. Cases also occur 
thronghont their writings from Moses to the time of Nehemiah, 
where the single term food-offering is used alone to include the 
united food and drink-offerings. Examples of this are found in 
Ex. xl, 29; Lev. vii, 37; Num. iv, 16; Josh. xxii, 23, 29; Judges xiii, 
19, 23; I Kings viii, 64; If Chron. vii, 7 ; Neh. x, 33; Jer, xxxiii, 18 ; 
Amos v, 22, The fact therefore that in the Scriptures, in referring 
tothe worship of Jehovah, the food-offering is given the prominence 
over the drinuk-offering seems to be very evident, and helps to 
explain why in them there are not found specific laws relating to 
the latter offering.* 

WHY LAWS FOR THE DRINK-OFFERING WERE NOT SPECIFIED. 


The giving of specific laws for the drink-offering apparently 
was unnecessary. The food-vffering was much more complex than 
the drink-offering, and hence it naturally required more specifica- 
tions than the other did to make the mode of its presentation clear. 
And again, it was regarded as the major part of the united offering, 
and so, after specific laws had been fully given respecting the more 
important portion, it would naturaliy be deemed unnecessary to 
repeat the same in respect to the less important part. Further, the 
two offerings formed but one united whole, and having only one | 
import, naturally would have the same rules for the disposal of 
them, and these rules, having been once specified, there was no need 


* There are, however, five instances, Num. xxviii, 10, 15, 24 and IChron, xxix, 2), II 
Chron, xxix, 35, where drink-offerings are mentioned in the worship of Jehovah and 
no mention made of the food- offering. Probably the writers in these cases included 
the food-offerings with the burnt offerings as they would be burned, and in abbrevia- 
ing made an antithesis between what was burued and what was poured out, 
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of farther specification. There is therefore no reason for grave 
donbt as to what was done with the wine of the drink-offering. 
Knowing what was done with the food, we can determine what was 
done with the wine also. 


THE AMOUNT OF WINE USED. 


In Numbers xxviii, 14, we find the law as to the amount of wine 
required to be offered in connection with the animal sacrifices. 
There was to be a half of a hin offered with every bullock, a third 
of a hin with every ram and a fourth of a hin with every lamb. 
The hin is variously estimated by different authorities at from three 
to six quarts. Taking the lowest estimate, then, a pint and a half 
would be the amount to offer with a lamb, a quart with a ram and 
three pints with a bullock. In view therefore of the large number 
of animals offered in sacrifice, there must have been a very consider- 


able amount of wine used in the drink-offerings. 


a. PORTION OF THE WINE WAS FOR THE PRIESTS, 


The peace-offerings, including those for thanksgiving, vows, 
free-will offerings, etc., were doubtless very numerous, and most of 
the wine of the drink-offerings in connection with these “ fell to the 
lot of the priests.” The law of the food-offerings in all these cases, 
was that the priest should take “a handful of the ftour,” a little “ of 
the vil” and “all the frankincense,” and burn them upon the altar 
for “a memorial, a sweet savor unto the Lord.” The frankincense, 
being an emblem of the prayers of the people, and also unsuitable 
for food, was wholly burned. But the greater part of the flour and 
of the oil was for “Aaron and his sons,” who were the officiating 
priests, to “ eat.” And it is manifest that a like rule applied to the 
wine of the drink-offerings on these occasious. A little of it was 
poured out on the altar for “a memorial” aud the rest was for the 


priests to drink.* 


THE WINE WAS DRUNK IN THE COURT OF THE TABERNACLE. 


In the “Speaker’s Commentary,” p. 378, it is said: “The 
spaces at the sides and back may have been wholly or in part 
covered in for use of the officiating priests, like the small 

apartments which in after times skirted three sides of the temple. 
{t was probably here that those portions of the sacrifices were caten | 
which were not to be carried out of the sacred precinct.” And as 
to the distinction made among the portions given to the priests, we 

# Van Buren, in “Gospel Temperance,” 217, quotes from an article by 
“ Ambrose” in the New York Evangelist as follows: “Wines were approved for 


drinking through the whole history of Revelation. They were an offering to God for 
two thousand years, and as such were commanded to be drank.” 
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find that while some were simply designated as “holy,” like the 
“wave breast’ and “ heave shoulder” of the peace-offerings (Lev. 
x, 14), and could be eaten by the priests and their families in any 
“clean place,” or one not ceremonially defiled, others, like the food 
and drink-offerings, were accounted “most holy” and could be 
eaten and drunk only by the priests themselves and only within the 
precinct around the Tabernacle (Lev. vi, 16). It was within this 
enclosure, therefore, that the priests must have drank the wine of 
the drink-offerings. 


KINDS OF WINE USED. 


The drink-offerings were to be of yayin (Ex. xxix, 40), or 
shakar (Num. xxviii, 7). Yayin was the expressed juice of the 
grape, whether fresh or preserved “weet, or allowed to ferment, 
Hence it denoted unfermented or fermented grape wine. In ancient 
times the nature of fermentation was not clearly understood, and 
so naturally a single term stood for the grape-juice in all of its 
conditions, whether sweet or fermented. The term yayin occurs one 
hundred and forty-one times in the Hebrew Scriptures. In about 
one-fourth of these instances it is used in connection with a religious 
observance or is spoken of with approbation, and is a sweet, 
nutritious and healthy drink that “maketh glad the heart of man.” 
In about another fourth of the places where it occurs, it is spoken of 
in a general way as wine, and whether the reference is to the 
unfermented or the fermented, seems difficult to be determined. In 
the other half of the passages where it is found, it is spoken of 
with disapprobation or notes of warning, and doubtless stands for 
fermeuted, and hence intoxicating wine. Shakar occurs twenty- 
three times, and was “a generic term for drinks, including fresh 
juices and inebriating liquors, other than those coming from the 
grape.” In Fairbairn’s “ Imperial Bible Dictionary,” article “ wine 
and strong drink,” Principal Douglas enumerates under skakar 
“pomegranate-wine, palm-wine, apple-wine, honey-wine, perhaps 
even beer,” and says: “ But if any single beverage is to be selected 
as most commonly meant by shakar, it is the palm-wine, procured 
easily and abundantly by tapping the tree.” Dr. Murphy, the 
commentator, in a tract entitled ‘Wine in the Bible,” says of 
shakar: “It was obtained chiefly from the date in the form ofa 
thick luscious syrup, which is sometimes called date-honey. The 
juice of the palm tree itself is also procured by making an incision 
in the top of the tree, from which flows, during the night, a sweet 
liquor, which is very pleasant to the taste. This is the fresh palm 
wine. When it has gone through a process of fermentation, it 
becomes the intoxicating shakar.” | 
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THE WINE OF THE DRINK-OFFERING UNFERMENTED. 


That the wine of the drink-offering was the unfermented yayin 
and shakar, is manifest for several reasons. One is that the use of 
the fermented  yayin and shakar was strictly forbidden to the 


priests while attending to their official duties. In Leviticus x, 9, 


Aaron and his sons were prohibited by a perpetual statute from 
drinking wine (yayin) and strong drink (shakar) when they were at 
the Tabernacle performing their duties. The wine of the drink- 


offering, therefore, appointed in part for the priests to-drink, could 


not have been -of the same kind. The prohibited drinks were 
doubtless the intoxicating ones, which all experience has proved 
would be hurtful to men in their circumstances. And commenta- 
tors generally have supposed that the occasion for giving the 
prohibition was, that the elder two sons of Aaron were excited with 
alcoholic drink when their presumption caused their death. The 
hint of some, however, that they were excited from partaking of 
the wine of the drink-offerings, is not well founded. They had just 
closed their seven days of consecration, and, leaving their younger 
brothers, as is probable, to care for the Tabernacle, had returned 
home, and their father also, since we find that they with him had to 
be. sent for on the morning of “the eighth day,” the day of their . 
sul death (Lev. ix, 1). They may therefore have drank other wine 
at their tents to excite them, and not the sacrificial wine at the 
Tabernacle. 

And again, a second proof that the wine of the drink-offering 
was unfermented is, that it would have been wholly incongruous to 
have poured alcoholic wine on Jehovah’s altar. The offerings were 
all to be of the best: of their kind, ‘‘ without spot or blemish.” They 
were also to be eaten on the day of their offering when they were 
fresh and good. Only certain sacrifices could be eaten on the second 
day, and what could not be eaten then must be burned. The food 
aud «drink-offerings, therefore, were to be of the best materials and 
sweet and nourishing. It would certainly have been disrespectful to 
have offered sour flour or rancid oil on the altar; and when we con- 
siler that fermented wine is grape-juice partially decomposed, how 
can it be regarded as the proper wine to be poured on the altar ? 
And a third proof that the wine of the offering was unfermented, is 
found in the consideration that sweet wine was what was natural 
for Moses to adopt in the circumstances. 


THE USE OF SWEET WINE NATURAL. 


In the fortieth chapter of Genesis we learn that in Joseph’s 
time the fresh juice of the grape was a driuk for the king of Egypt. 
Josephus’ version of the speech of Pharoah’s butler is, “ He said that 
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by the king’s permission he pressed the grapes into a goblet, and 
having strained the sweet wine, he gave it to the king to drink, and 
he received it graciously” (Temperance Bible Commentary, p. 22). 
Writers tell us of representations in Egypt of the ancient processes 
of making and preserving wines, some of them evidently sweet 
wines. And Dr. Samson thinks “that the entrance of the family 
of Jacob into Egypt brought increased propagation of the grape 
into Upper Egypt, as is indicated by the fact that at Beni-Hassan, 
on the east bank of the Nile, are found those full representations on 
tomb-walls of grapé culture which have excited the wonder of 
travellers, in which the vines are so abundant that goats and 
other animals are free to browse on them, and which are accom- 
panied by the representation of a train entering Egypt, which 
Wilkinson and others regard as the monumental record made by 
Joseph of the settlement of his father and brethren in the land” 
’ (** Divine Law as to Wines,” pp. 62, 63). And we read in Jacob’s 
blessing of Judah (Gen. xlix, 11), ‘He washed his garments in 
wine and his clothes in the blood of grapes.” Moses also, in his 
song of praise (Deut. xxxul, 14), sang, “ And thou didst drink the 
pure blood of the grape.” In view, therefore, of the facts that 
Moses’ mind was so familiar with the idea of drinking sweet wine 
and that this was a royal drink in Egypt, what could be more 
natural than for him to understand that sweet wine was to be 
offered on the altar of Jehovah, the King of Israel ? 


NOTHING LEAVENED ALLOWED ON THE ALTAR. 


And further, we read in Exodus xxxiv, 25,.“Thou shalt not 
offer the blood of my. sacrifice with leaven.” And again in . 
Leviticus ii, 11, ‘‘ No meat-offering which ye shall bring unto the 
Lord shall be made with leaven: for ye shall burn no leaven, nor 
any honey, in any offering of the Lord made by fire.” While it 
may not perhaps be possible to prove absolutely that this prohibition 
included fermented wine, as well as bread raised with yeast or 
“fermented bread,” it still is in harmony with the view that the 
wine of the drink-offering was not fermented wine. In respect to 
the Passover wine of later days, it is said in the “ Temperance 
Bible Commentary,” p. 280, that Maimonides, Bartenora and other 
medizval Rabbins say, “It is an hypothesis of the Jews that the 
water of fruits does not ferment, hence the prohibition does not 
apply to pure water and to wine.” And again, p. 283, “The 
Gamara and Rabbins forbade all fermented liquor of grain however 
well refined.’? From these and other statements, it seems that 
some Jews in comparatively modern’ times, while regarding any 
liquid they considered as really fermented to come ander the 
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prohibition of leaven at the Passover, have not looked upon the 
change in fermented wine as a fermentation coming under the 
prohibition, since no external leaven or yeast was introduced to 
excite the process. But whether Moses intended that the prohibi- 
tion against leaven at the Passover, or against its use on Jehovah’s 
altar, should be understood in such a literal and narrow sense, may 
well be doubted. In our day, certainly, it would seem that the 
spirit of the prohibition would apply to the interdiction of fermented 
wine as truly as to fermented bread. It may not be out of place to 
state in this connection that the presentation of the “two wave 
loaves’’ of leavened bread at Pentecost did not conflict with the 
prohibition of Jeaven from Jehovah’s altar, as these loaves were 
wholly fur the priests to eat nam no part of them was burned on 


the altar. 
THE PROHIBITION AGAINST HONEY. 


i? “ Fairbairn’s Typology,” IL vol., p. 281, it is said: “The 
prohibition of honey is variously understood, and is commonly 
regarded as interdicted for the same reason substantially which 
excluded leaven, as being both in itself, and as an article of diet, 
when taken in any quantity, liable to become sour and corrupt. So 
Winer, Baéhr, Baumgarten and many others. But this seems far- 
fetched and has little to countenance it in the references made to 
honey in the Old Testament. There it almost uniformly appears as 
of all things in nature the most sweet and gratifying to the natural 
taste.” Bush seems to confine its application to the food-offering, — 
regarding honey as forbidden on account of its ancient use for 
sweetening food. In the “ Speaker’s Commentary ” it is said: “ The 
exclusion of honey from the offerings on the altar appears to have 
had the same meaning as the exclusion of leaven. We know that 
honey was used in ancient times to produce fermentation in vinegar 
(Pliny); and there is reason to believe that the same use of it 
was made by the Hebrews (Buxtorf).” Also, in ancient times the 
heathen are said to have used wine, milk and honey and water in 
their libations, and some have supposed that honey was prohibited 
in the worship of God on account of its use in heathen worship. And 
Samson, p. 69, states that Jerome tells us that the Hebrews included 
“honey-comb boiled into a syveet and barbarian drink” under the 
term shakar. Inthis variety of statement it may not be possible 
_ to decide which view is certainly correct as to the reason for the 

prohibition of honey ; and: yet, as good authorities seem to think 
that it was prohibited on account of its tendeney to ferment, its 
prohibition may well illustrate how incongruons it would have been 
a cts aT to have had fermented wine poured on Jehovah’s altar. 
| [To be concluded newt month. | 
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Tourane and Hue. 
BY EK. We PARKER, H.B.M.S. 


inany think of taking the capital of Hué 
into their line of travel; and, indeed, the number of 
Europeans (not. Frenchmen) who have visited Hué, may be counted 
upon the fingers of one hand. The bay of 'Tourane is a large land- 
locked arm of the sea, about twenty-four hours’ steaming from 
‘Haiphong: the entrance is very striking, lofty mountains at no 
great distance bounding the view on every side. ‘The steamer 
anchorage is behind a small peninsula which juts out into the bay 
from the south side, and on the tip of this peninsula is an apology 
for a light-house. ‘I'he bay, though spacious, is not available as an 
anchorage for large steamers, except at this one spot, but even this 
spot is capacious enough to harbour a good-sized fleet. ‘The rest of 
the bay is shallow, and even small steam-launches often have a 
difficulty in threading their way along the channel from the town to 
the steamer. ‘Tourane is not strong in steam-launches; in fact the 
Messageries Company has no launch anywhere north of Saigon. The 
hotel sends out a small and somewhat top-heavy steam-launch to 
receive the mails and passengers; but the most comfortable way, 
and, if there is the faintest breeze the most expeditious, is to land 
in a native sampan. ‘Tourane is a long straggling town built on a 
barren sand-spit, one side of which forms the contour of the east 
shore of the bay, the other side being washed by a considerable 
river, which runs down from the coal-mines of Nong-sdn, forty miles 
off, past. the citadel of Kwang-nam, and here runs into the bay. 
‘The municipal arrangements of Tourane are still‘in an elementary 
stage: a fine residence has just been constructed, but the bunding 
in, and laying out of the praya yet remain to be done, whilst the 
lighting of the primitive substitutes for street lamps laisse @ désirer. 
The sights of ''ourane are few; perhaps the most interesting is the 
public garden,—not a very spacious or grandiose pleasure resort, 
_—where M. Lemire, the present Resident, has placed a number of 
Ciampan antiquities, in the shape of rade Brahmanistic and Bud- 
dhistic sculptures. It may here be mentioned that the ancient 
kingdom of Lin-yih &), Chan-ch‘éng, Hwan-wang or 
Ciampa, as it has variously been called at different epochs, ex- 
tended at its prime from French Cochin+China (Nha-trang # f&, 
(Qui-nhon etc.) right away up to l'onquin (Vinh), and, like the 
aa of Java, Cambodia and Pegu, was founded by immigrants 
from India, who imposed their yoke upon or insinuated their culture 
into these lauds, imbuing them all alike with a Bralmauistic favour, 
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The ruins of Angkor, Djokdjokarta, Quinhon and Kwang-nam all . 
tell the same tale, and the Shwe Dagoun Pagoda at Rangoon, though 
now Buddhistic, was perhaps originally tarred with the same re- 
ligious brush, when the Talaings or Monns reigned in Pegu. 
Spacious barracks have, within very recent years, been constructed 
for the French troops at Tourane ; a few planters have started coffee 
and other plantations in the neighbourhood, and the Bank of Indo- 
China has just opened an agency there. ‘Tourane, in short, in the | 
absence of a past or a brilliant present, has a future, and perhaps | 
the most hopeful part of it is the much-to-be-desired total abolition 
of the customs, which now throttles trade for a very inadequate 
consideration. Visitors who are not enterprising enough to go up. 
to the coal-mines, may at least spend an afternoon in visiting the 
Marble Caves, which jut straight out of the sand, like those of 
Shao-k‘ing Fu, in the Canton province of China. But they are 
much larger, and one of them resembles in a measure the Jenolan 
Caves of the Sydney Blue Mountains. Many people fail to go to 
places simply because they do not know how to set about it. All 
you have to do, then, is to hire the first native sampan you see, say 
nothing about the price, and point to the montagnes de marbre, 
which are always easily visible. It takes two hours to get there 
easily. You land at a spot a mile distant from the caves, and walk © 
past a village or two over a sandy beach. The best way, when you 
approach the mountains, is not to mount the sandy slope which 
covers the steps leading up to the great cave, but to walk on a 
quarter of a mile further, round the corner, and enter by the 
monastery called in the local Annamese Non nuw tna ({lf 7K =). 
Here you have comfortable steps to go up: you get several views 
at resting places on the way; and you see the inferior caves first, 
reserving the best for the last; and, besides, you run down the 
bank of sand when you have finished, instead of toiling up it before 
you begin. The chief cave contains a small temple (HE #% 4), built 
by the Emperor Thien-tri in the year 1843. It is just as well not 
to disappoint the poor people about. ‘I'wo or three, five or ten 
cent pieces, distributed among the ragged urchins who, volunteer as 
guides, and the bonzes who proffer cups of wishy-washy tea, are a 
very small price to pay, compared with the greedy tips exacted on 
similar occasions in Kurope. When you get back, if you have not - 
kept the boat waiting too long, or worked the boat-people too hard, 
half-a-dollar will suffice; but, if the poor wretches look unhappy, 
add a little more: in any case one dollar will be liberal pay, even 
for a party of five or six. If the visitor is adventurously inclined, 
and has a few days to spare, he might visit the citadel of Awang © 
nam, ten miles further up by another reach, and the Ciam ruins 
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hard by. I would have nothing to do with steam-launches, which 
_are bad, charge exorbitant prices, and usually stick in the river at 
critical moments. Hire a common sampan,—the biggest you can 
get,—and take a few eggs, bread and potted things with you. With 
the tide yon will be at Kwang-nam in six hours at the very utmost,— 
probably in less. If you have any excuse for visiting the French 
Vice-resident, you will get a bed and a good dinner, for these gentle- 
men are usually both hospitable and glad to see strangers who can 
talk to them. If you have not, then sleep in your boat, which, in 
that mild climate, is good enough for any man. Awang-nam city 
or citadel is half a mile from the river : it is a citadel constructed 
on the Vauban principle, and is interesting as being a specimen 
town. The Ciam remains are on the other side of the river, two 
miles up it from the same mooring. Antiquarians will find them 
well worth a visit. The Tourane boatman will be content with from 
half-a-dollar to a dollar for the trip to Kwang-nam, according to the 
circumstances of wind and tide. Where prices are so low, and the 
people so inoffensive and helpless, travellers are recommended not 
to grudge a miserable sixpence, and not to hector and bully as — 
many Europeans are inclined todo. With a fair wind from Awang- 
nam, you can go up to the coal-mines of Nong-sén in eighteen 
hours: the scenery is agreeable, and, towards the end, exquisite. 
The coal-mines themselves are beautifully situated, and M. Bouverie, 
the acting manager, is hospitality itself to any one who shows that 
he is not undeserving of it, and is willing to make himself agreeable. 
he coal-mines of Nong-sén differ in no material respect from those 
of Nagotra in the Bay of Along, but the working appears to be 
more economical and the expenditure more prudent, ‘They are a 
little more than a mile from the river. My boatman and his wife 
worked in the rain all night, singing all the time: they waited a 
whole day and night at the mines, came down to Kwang-nam in 
seven hours, waited there half a day, worked all night to bring me 
to the Marble Caves, which are up a different reach of the river, 
and were delighted with four dollars when I arrived at Tourane, 
after four days’ absence. 

But the grand tour to make, if you have the time and the will, 
is that to the capital of Hué and back. During the south-west 
monsoon it is possible to get to Hué from ‘Tourane in eight or nine 
hours by trading steam-launch (very bad ones) vid Thudn-an or. 
Shun-an (fff #); but, during the north-east monsoon, the bar is 
usually telegraphed as not being maniable, and it is very rarely 
bonne. Moreover, the launches are managed by Chinese, and usually 
start at night, so that, besides being miserable and seeing nothing, 
you run the risk of. missing the bar. The best way is to go overland 
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vid the col de neiges. The French authorities are liberally inclined 
to strangers, and will almost certainly grant the requisite permission 
to visit Hué. Chairs are hired at Tourane, but | should strongly 


_ recommend a native roofed-in hammock, slung on a pole and carried 


by two men, as being by far the most comfortable, as the roof keeps 
off both sun and rain. The best time to see Hué is at the Chinese 
New Year, for then it is possible to see the King and his court. The 
only thing is that ‘Tourane, not being on the royal highroad between 
Hué and Kwang-nam, it is difficult at this time to hire coolies to 
carry traveller and baggage as far as the first stage or tram (J). 
So soon as ever you are on the tram road, the passport secures a 
supply of coolies at each stage of ten miles, the pay being about one 
cent a mile for each carrier. ‘The first six or seven miles from 
Tourane to Nam-ou (fj 3%), the first tram, along the circuitous sea- 
beach, is both uninteresting and wearisome, but the verdure begins 
at Nam-ou, and things then freshen up a little. The tram rest- 
houses are cool and clean, not unlike the humbler sort of Japanese 
country houses. After leaving Nam-ou, you have to cross two 
ferries in wicker-wove boats of an alarmingly leaky tendency, and 
a mile or so further on is the village of Ku-de ({A {&). The road 
now trends eastward, having described a semicircle from ‘Tourane, 
and the ascent of the mountain begins at Lyn-tin (9 7H). Nothing 
could be more delightful, after sitting sweltering in au open chair 
and being carried over the scorching sand by the strnggling coolies, 
than to walk in the cool of the evening up the winding road which 
leads to the col. A magnificent series of views of the harbour, town, 
Marble Caves, &c., is obtained, and there is just a suspicion of danger, 
probably imaginary, owing to the alleged plentifulness of tigers in 


these parts. On the other side of the bay there are numerous 


monkeys, which the natives catch by intoxicating them with wine. 
One specimen which I saw was naturally coloured in a most picture- 
esque fashion. He had a brown wig, white beard and whiskers, 
pink face, brown body, black leggings and light hands and feet : 
but these animals soon die in captivity. Hwa-viang (#1 ¥#) is the 
only village passed, and here a drink of water or Annamese tea is 
procurable. Annamese tea is pounded in a mortar, as required, and 
then boiled and drunk in large bowls: it looks like a dose of 
sarsaparilla, and is said to be very cooling. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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Quench not the Spirit (I Thes. v, 19.) 


(The substance of a prayer-mzeting talk, afterwards written out 


for THe RecorpveRr at the Editor's request.) 


2B" often speak of hindrances to our work; but are they not, for 
the most part, of an outward nature? Our work is a spirit- 
ual work; the chief desire of every one of us is the salvation of souls ; 
then, if there be hindrances of a spiritual nature, they must be most 
‘important, because they have to do with the very cause of all the 
results we hope to accomplish. Now, I believe in the sovereignty of 


God, and yet I believe it is possible to hinder the Spirit, otherwise — 


this caution would never have been given. If we would not quench 
the Spirit, we should rely wholly on Him for the conversion of souls. 
But working for this end, do we not in fact rely a great deal on 
material means? ‘The Chinese are thoroughly materialistic. Whether 
he be Buddhist, Taoist or Confucian, or all combined, as is generally 
the case, the average Chinaman looks for present and material good 
in connection with his religious action. The popnlar expres- 
sion ‘‘eat the religion,” shows that they expect all who join 
the religion, that is, those who identify themselves with it, will 
simply patronize it when they have occasion to live of it. While 
the methods of Christian missions are not responsible for the 
prevalent expectation thus «xpressed,—for it was here doubtless even 
before the Catholics began missionary work,—yet is it not quite 
_ possible that our way of working through charitable institutions, 
good in themselves, undertaken and diligently prosecuted with the 
best of motives, with the glorious end, the salvation of souls, in view, 
is fostering this base materialism that is absolutely opposed to the 
work of the Spirit? Do they not mistake the means for the end ? 
But there is auother way of hindering the Spirit, and it is all 
the more dangerous because it is more subtle, in that it is not so 
material but partakes more of the nature of philosophy. ‘The class 
spoken of above join the Church for gain. ‘There is another class 
of persons who join, and are not hypocrites as those are. These 
think they are Christians. ‘They have accepted Christianity as a 
system of truth, as a religion, but have not yet accepted Christ as 
their personal Saviour. ‘That is, they have never been born again. 
‘‘'That which is born of the flesh, is flesh; and that which is born of 
the Spirit, is spirit” (John iii, 6). I am indebted to my non- 
professing teacher for calling my attention to the important 
distinction between believing in Christianity and believing in Christ. 
Talking with him oue day about his soul’s welfare, | asked him if he 
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believed ; he, an honest, noble fellow, replied, ‘“ Yes, I believe, but 
I do not believe like you believe.” ‘Then he proceeded to explain 
what he meant. He had come to believe in Christianity as a 
system of truth, I might say as the truth. Comparing it with the 
other religions with which he was acquainted, he saw it was true; 
they were false, aud that was as far as he had gone; while he saw 
that I was trusting in Jesus as my Saviour, having swung off on 
Him and given my life to His service. May it not be that many of 
our church members are right where he was? It is painfully 
suggestive to hear them speak so often of believing the doctrine 
(tau-li) and so seldom of believing on Jesus. Some of us complain 
that some of the native Christians, even some of vur preachers, do 
not tell out their spiritual experience. Have they had it? We 
wonder why more of them do not feel their responsibility to the 
Saviour of their souls. Have they made that personal transaction 
with Him that involves responsibility? This responsibility is a 
tremendous effect that must have an adequate cause, even the 
Spirit himself. We wonder that some of them do not show more 
life. Have they been made ulive in Christ Jesus, and does the 
life-giving Spirit dwell within them? What means this dead 
formalism we sometimes feel in our native prayer-meetings, where 


they go through with the same motions that we do here? Dves the 


Spirit himself make intercession for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered ? 

Let us preach Christ, a personal Saviour, more and the “doctrine” 
less, and certainly this. is along the line of the Spirit’s workings ; 


for it was to show unto us the things of Chrisé that He came. 


Farther, when our fathers in the work first came to this land, 
they saw an enormous need of preachers. ‘hey perhaps almost 
felt as though a machine that could preach the Gospel would be 
better than nothing. Any way, in some cases they proceeded to 
manufacture them. Alas! some of these preachers were worse than 
machines ; for machines are dead, while they, though dead towards 
God, were alive towards evil. Now, I am not finding fault with 
these pioneer missionaries. I would vie with any man in honoring 
them. Let him that would criticise them improve on what they 
have done even now. We would, probably, have made greater 
mistakes, for they were wise men. With the light they have given 
us, and having been warned against their mistakes with almost 
their dying breath, some of us find it hard not to follow in the 
wake and be pressed forward beyoud the lead of God by what 
seems to us the appalling need. Not long ago I was talking with 
a missionary belonging to a denomination that believes in God’s 
calling men into the ministry, as to what was his principle of 
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selection of men for his theological school; his answer was to the 
effect that now in the beginning the emergenvy was so great that 
we could not always wait for God to call them. But if God doesn’t 
know the need, who does? We shall gain nothing spiritually by 
going ahead of Him. We shall quench the Spirit. 


Having lost our pastor, I was leading our Church in prayer 
that God would call us one, if not from among our preachers or 
eyen our members, then from without, wheeling some sinner right 
about as he did Saul and sending him forth as a chosen vessel. 
But the other day I was reminded by one of our preachers that in. 
that prayer I could not have been sincere, that it must have been 
for effect; for God could not call a man and put him into this 
work here in that way. Now that brother had been led to that 
conclusion by observing the method usually pursued in making 
preachers, and though he would grant that in a sense God must call 
them, there must be a certain process of turning them out. ‘They 
must go through the mill, and in this case, as that of the heathen 
gods of old, they grind slow. Iam afraid of a system that produces 
such an impression, lest it qaench the Spirit. For it is no matter 
how diligently we preach the doctrine of a divine call, it is what we 
practice. Who makes our preachers? The natives know. Some 
of them are of God, as their works do show. 


But that which most vitally concerns us is, what effect do our 
methods of work and dependence upon material helps, whether in. 
making converts or preachers, have upon us personally in our 
spiritual life? If I pray God to convert men and yet depend on a 
school or some other means of making these converts, the prayer is a 
farce and damaging to my spiritual life. If I pray God to give us 
‘@ pastor or an evangelist and yet go right on and appoint one 
myself, conscious of his showing no evidence of having been called of 
God, it reduces my prayer to solemn mockery and destroys my 
confidence in my own sincerity, I knew of one dear brother 
missionary making shipwreck of his faith. ‘The first symptom of 
his drift toward infidelity was to doubt the power of the Gospel 
_ unattended by some material help, to save the Chinaman. That 
naturally helped to lead him to doubt its Author and to cease to 
regard Him as divine. Thanks to the grace of God, his is a rare 
case; but anything that tends to help toward infidelity is to be 
shunned; it is sin to doubt. Who of us have not felt that out here 
there was a tendency to shrivel up spiritually ? A good many things 
are attributable to the climate, but certainly this is not. May it 
not be that one of the causes is the reflex influence of our work, 
that it is too materialistic F 
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Those of us who may be engaged, not so much in charitable 
work or in making native preachers and directing them, as in 
preaching the Gospel ourselves, are subject to the same danger 
of quenching the Spirit. We may, in our routine of preaching to 
the heathen, fall into not only neglecting mental preparation, but 
what is worse, to neglecting heart preparation, the enduement with 
power from on high. This work of discipling all nations may 
become—the tendency is for it to becomé—so humdrum that we fail 
to claim the promise, “ Lo I am with you alway.” ‘The fact is that 


' we should never let the habit of preaching, the power of using the 


language and otherwise accommodating our message to the heathen 
audience, or any other thing, keep us from leaning hard upon the 
present Lord. Our greatest need, we all know, is the Spirit’s 
presence aud power; then, instead of quenching Him, we should 
give Him room in our hearts and work, and do all that God’s word 


requires, in order to get Him to come and abide. 


**Come Holy Spirit, come, 
With all thy quickening powers.” 


D. W. H. 


Another Missionary’s Idea. 


BY MR. JOHN DARROCH, C..1, M. 


n PAPER appeared in the May number of 'i'az Recorper entitled 

‘‘ How mission money is expended,” which must have caused 
sorrow to many of your readers. ‘lhe paper in question is, in some 
respects, both unkind and untrue, particularly when speaking of 
“the heads of a certain Mission” as promulgating the teaching of 
extreme self-sacrifice while themselves are in possession of “ ample 
private incomes.” I venture to say the writer of the paper 
knew absolutely nothing of what he says in this connection. 

The article was originally prepared to be read before the M. E. 
Mission Conference held in Nanking. It doubtless appeared better 
there than in the intenser light of a wide publicity. In its original 
application it probably pleased its author and satisfied his audience. 

The title of the paper is a complete misnomer. Not a line is 
written to inform us “how mission money is experded,” but the 
author exerts himself to prove that mission mouey ought to be 
expended pretty much as it is expended in the particular Mission 
with which he is connected ; and professional woes are denounced 
on those who would venture to set up a more economical standard 
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for themselves. To those of us who differ from the writer, it is 
evident that “ now he knows in part and prophesies in part,” 

I would agree with the author in question that the missionary 
ought to have “a comfortable support.” And yet, there is some- 
thing startlingly Laodicea-like in that phrase. Tobe “ neither cold 
nor hot,” is simply to be comfortable, and to “have need of 
nothing,” is just comfort writ large. What I most decidedly object 
to is the assumption that the writer’s standard of comfort is that 
to which I must conform. But says our medical author, ‘‘ You will 
die if you don’t ; or you will be so constantly ill that you will alti- 
mately cost moré to your Society than if you lived at a normally 
higher rate.” Two cases are cited by the Doctor as having come 
under his personal observation of ladies slowly dying in interior 
stations for lack of foreign food. Having lived in the interior ever 
since my arrival in China more than five years ago, I only say from 
my knowledge of life in interior stations: (1) I don’t think the 
Doctor has given the cases exactly as they are; (2) Ladies in the 
ports sometimes get ill, probably quite as often as in the interior; 
(3). Only those who get ill in the interior apply to the medical 
missionary for help. He is apt to think that all must be as the part 
which comes under his observation. 

But Dr. Stuart proposes-to appeal to “demonstrable facts,” 
and as an ounce of fact is worth a ton of argument, one wonders why 
he didn’t give us some figures.: The statistics of the C. I. M. will 
be found in Tae Recorper for Jan., 1891, and there the Director 
of that Mission asserts that it is one of the healthiest in China. 
Why should not Dr. Stuart accumulate merit by tabulating the 
statistics of, say, his own Mission, and tell us by an exact com- 

rison how much economy costs? Or, lest the Doctor is too busy to 
carry out this suggestion, as an alternative, let him compare the 
evangelistic work of his own station with that of any C. I. M. 
station in the province in which he is residing. Let him tell us how 
much time has been spent by the respective workers in illness, in 
rest and in recuperation. Nothing but ‘ demonstrated facts” will 
make me believe that the Doctor really knows about it. 

Perhaps the Doctor’s idea of comfort does not tend so much 
to facilitate work as he supposes. A native Christian was asked 
how work was conducted in a certain station not a hundred miles — 
from Wahu. He replied, “ The Sien-seng rides over and conducts 
morning prayers before breakfast. He returns to breakfast and then 
studies until dinner. After dinner he rests for an hour or two. 
Then foreign visitors begin toarrive. They have tea and play croquet 
until dark.” I don’t believe that this is a true picture of life in the 
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station in question. It is, howevér, truly as reported and may help 
us “to see ourselves as others see us.” * 

_ Neither is residence in an interior station certain to end in 
death and disaster. I have lived here in a ninth-rate Chinese village 
for four years. Only on three days out of ten (market days) can 
we buy anything whatever. We can never buy beef or mutton, and — 
for the larger half of the year we can buy no fish. We do not live 
without any foreign stores. At least butter and milk are generally 
found on our table, but we endeavour to conform ourselves to the 
Chinese proverb which says |lj il] 7K PE 7K, “live on your 
environment.” In the summer time our water is sometimes very 
bad, and the cold will come through our lattice windows in the 
winter. Our house has no upstairs and is tiled. In fact the only 
tiled house in the village. The natives come in sometimes, and looking 
round on our measure of comfort say, “It’s like heaven”! It is 
evident then that our style of life is quite high enough above theirs, 
yet according to much that we hear of “scientific hygiene,” “germ 
development,” etc., we ought infallibly to perish. But we don’t. 
We enjoy excellent health, We have had one or two bouts of 
fever; only once I think lasting longer than a week, and only once 
necessitating a rest of about three weeks. Our case is not unique, 
Other stations in this province have the same experience. We are 
not alarmed, then, when friends like Dr. Stuart prophesy our speedy 
dissolution. We smile and go on living justi the same. | 

There is a fundamental difference between the Doctor’s conception 
of a missionary and my own ideal. He speaks of missionaries as 
“Substitutes of the Church”; the representatives of a society on 
which they have a claim and which owes to them aduty. Not thus — 
would I define a. missionary. He is an ambassador for God sent by 
Jesus Christ even as the Father sent the Son. He accepts wages from 
the Churches that he may preach that Gospel which lies as a heavy 
woe on his soul if he preach it not. He is responsible to God to fulfil 
his calling, and God is pledged to give him daily bread. Should it be 
urged that such a view of our calling may entail much suffering and 
hardship on the part of the missionary, where, may it be asked, is — 
the promise of the Captain of our salvation that his soldiers shall not 
suffer hardship ? Soldiers indeed! Well might we blush to bear the 
name. 

If we glance for a moment at the muster-roll of those who > 
have finished their course with joy, what names greet us? Ion 
Keith Falconer, Graham Wilmot Brooke, Bishop Hannington, John 

* Why report anything that confessedly is not a true picture of missionary life ? 


The implication in such general terms may do grave injustice to hard. working, 
conscientious toilers within the territory desiguated.—Ep, 5 
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M‘Kittrick. They loved not their lives unto the\death: and now, who 
follows in their train? Or, higher still, we look and see Jesus, who 
laid aside his divine glory to be born in a stable and to die on the 
cross. We consider him, and our lips refuse to frame the word 
sacrifice. We can only stammer, “ unprofitable servants.” 

I wonder if those who heard Dr. Stuart’s paper in the first in- 
stance did not envy those of us who live in interior stations far removed 
from the prying gaze of nomad sea captains and wandering globe- 
girdlers? Certainly we lose any incentive to economy which the 
presence of such gentry may inspire. Other sanctions, however, are not 
hard to find. If we consider well the source of our income, we shall 
be helped to know how to spend it. Before me lies a registered letter 
received about a month ago. ‘The writer says, ‘‘ Do you remember 
coming for me to go to the Sunday-school held in the old music hall? 
I would not go then, but I’m saved now. I was converted about three 
years ago. I am eighteen years of age now and I want to be a. 
missionary. What books should I read?” Enclosed half a crown and 
a sixpence. Another letter received yesterday says, £1 has been contri- 
buted for our private use by John McC. Well do I know where 
that gift comes from. It was earned, literally, by the sweat of the 
brow amongst the crash of steam hammers and the glare of the 
smelting furnace. ‘These gifts are indeed an odour of a sweet smell 
unto me, and I doubt not, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing unto 
God. One does not require to deliberate long how to spend such 
funds as these. ‘They are like the water brought from the well of 
Bethlehem by David’s mighty men, precious enough to be a drink- 
offering unto the Lord. We shall send them on their way to make 
glad the heart of some other thirsty worker, perhaps to prove afresh to 
_ some weary soul that the Lord careth for him. 


A Testimonial to Rev. J. C. Thomson, M.D. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY CAPT. CLARKE AT HIS RESIDENCE. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 

I feel it a great honour that I have been requested by the mombers of our 
community to make this presentation, for which purpose we are gathered here this 
evening. 

It is said in Holy Writ ‘that it is better to give than to receive,’ which must be 
true, judging by the amount of pleasure it affords this community present and absent 
to ask your acceptance of a small souvenir and a few kind expressions recorded, 
Need we hope that, on this.occasion, the acceptance will afford you an equal pleasure ? 

In the testimonial accompanying this souvenir our sentiments are plainly 
expressed, which I shall have pleasure in reading to you presently. In addition, we 
wish to say a few kind words ere you leave us for your well-earned holiday. I wish 
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to express the sincere regret that is felt by this community at your departure; that 
you will be missed very greatly ; and we hope that the visit to your native land will 
give renewed health and strength, so that you may soon return to us and the scene 
of your past labours. 

Most of those present, and most of the few absent, have to thank yon for aid 
cheerfully given to their spiritual wants or their physical needs, and to the Chinese . 
in your district your departure will cause a void almost impossible to fill; but so far 
as we foreigners are concerned, what we admire and respect even above all the good 
done by actaal work, is the Christian bearing that has been maintained and the 
Christian charity that has been shown by both Dr. and Mrs, Thomson under circum. 
stances of a more than ordinarily trying nature. 

For myself I can sincerely say (and I am sure 1 only express the opinion of all 
present,) that you will be deeply missed, chat we know you to be sincere Christians 
and both live up to your belief in a truly Catholic spirit : traits that well become the 
character of trne missionaries and followers of our blessed Lord and Master. 


Macao, 26th March, 1892. 


Address presented to Rev. 1, C’. Thomson, M.D., by the bulk of the Macao 
community on 26th March, 1892, 


To Rev. J. C. Tuomson, M.D., 


Sir: On the eve of your departure from China on well-deserved leave of absence, 
we, the undersigned members of the Protestant community of Macao, desire to 
express to you the grateful appreciation we feel of the services rendered by you to 
the community in securing, under trying circumstances and in addition to the calls 
of your missionary work, the continuation of Sunday ministrations in the chapel and 
in responding promptly, unselfishly, and without remuneration, to the calls of the 
sick who made appeals to you as doctor, As a token of this appreciation we beg 
your acceptance of the accompanying despatch-box and Bible, which we hope may 
not only prove useful, but serve as a reminder, both in the study and on your jour- 
neys, of the friendships formed in Macao and a slight evidence of the esteem yon 
gained there. 

To Mrs. Thomson we desire to express our appreciation of the work she has 
performed in the Sunday-school and of her uniform courtesy and amiability to one 
and all, and to ask her acceptance of a Bible in token of that appreciation, 

Wishing you and your family a pleasant journey and full enjoyment of your stay 
in America, and hoping that that stay may give you renewed health and energy for 
continued work in China on your return. 


We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 


(Here followed the signatures of almost all of the Protestant community of 
Macao, ) 
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Correspondence, 


THE PROPOSED PRAYER UNION FOR 
NATIVE WORKERS. 


A Letter to a Friend. 


My Dear : I thank you for call- 
ing my attention to the paper in 
the April number of Toe RecorpEr 
referring to a Prayer Union for 
native workers. ‘The subject of 
earnest prayer for such workers has, 
I know, occupied the thoughts of 
some missionaries for many years, 
and has had a constant and fore- 
most place in all their approaches to 
God. I imagine that from the very 
beginning of our missionary life, 
and even before that, this must 
have been the case with all of us, in 
greater or less degree. But now it 
is proposed to start an organization 
and to bind ourselves and each 
of our Chinese fellow Christians 
as we can persuade to join us, to do 
this thing, which I hope we have 
all been doing before. I always 
welcome everything that comes to 
kindle within me a fresh sense of 
the importance of prayer, and a 
fresh realization of the solemn 
obligation that we are under to 
be more on our knees before God, 
but I confess 1 can never quite 
see wy way to joining special 
leagues, and guilds, and unions, 
and alliances, for promising to 
perform some of the first and most 
natural duties of the Christian life. 
The waltiplicity of such leagues 
and unions in England and in 
America at the present day, seems 
to me a sign of weakness, not of 
strength. 1 do not forget the pro- 
mise given to two or three, but 
J think that the very potnt of that 
promise just lies in those words 
‘two or three.’. ‘There is something 
very solemn and very sacred in a 
- compact made by two or three 
Christian friends to unite together 


in special supplication with ref- 


erence to some matter that it 
has been specially laid upon one 
of their number to pray for,—some. 
thing too personal, too private, to 
be brought forward in the general 
prayers of God’s Church, or even 
to be mentioned to half a dozen 
fellow Christians. But surely 
matters of ordinary Christian duty, 
about which we talk freely to any- 
body and everybody, about which 
we can write to the newspapers and 
publish advertisements, come under 
an altogether different category 


from those matters of which our — 


Master was thinking when He said, 
“Tf two of you shall agree ou 
earth as touching anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father which is in 
Heaven. For where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 
In regard to matters about which 
every Christian who takes an in- 
telligent interest in the spread of 
the Kingdom of God should be 
praying, is it well to form public 
compacts which propose to bind a 
selection of Christians who choose 
to take the obligation upon them 
to do what we ought rather to 
urge every Christian to do, as a 
regular practice, and as a matter 
of duty? Personally, I should be 
extremely sorry to see springing 
up in our Christian societies or 
Churches in China, other smaller 
and more select societies, that 
recognize obligations for prayer, 
for the cultivation of holiness and 
for the performance of other duties, 
as if these obligations were not 
binding on a// God’s people. - The 
responsibilities of the Christian 
calling belong to all who have 
been baptized into the name of 
Christ. Why then should we offer 
to individual Christians tickets of 
membership in some association 
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which binds them to pray—as a 
sort of extra and voluntary perform- 
ance—for some particular object 
which of cowrse every Christian 
ought to pray for. To form associa- 
sions of this sort tends, I think, 
to narrow tho sense of religious ob- 
ligations in the mind of the average 
Christian, and to split the Charch 
into factions, one of which will 
be apt to regard itself as being 
more spiritually minded than 
the other, while another will be 
tempted to regard itself as ang 
free from certain universally bind- 
ing obligations in regard to prayer 
and service, because it has not 
specially and definitely signed an 
agreement about them ! This danger, 
I think, exists in connection with 
members of those ‘ unions’ that are 
so common in Western lands. Let 
us who are pastors of native 
Churches, do all we can to develope 
the sense of common responsibility, 
in the whole Church, for prayer in 
regard to the raising up of more 


jabourers, more Christian fathers, 


more Christian mothers, more of 
everything that is needed for the 
Church’s life and the world’s salva- 
tion ; but let us in this, and in every 
other matter, beware of doing any- 
thing that may develope amongst 


our people a spirit of pietism and 


separatism in the minds of the 
few, and a spirit of general indif- 
ference in the minds of the many. 
Iam, my dear ' 
Yours very truly, 
ARNOLD Foster. 


To the Editor of 
“Tae Caingse Recorper.” 


Dear Sir: As the Secretary of the 
‘* Prayer Union for the Increase of 


_ Native Workers,” I have read with 


special attention the letter of the 
Rev. Mr. Foster in regard to the 
same. 

It is one of the most interesting 
studies of mental action, to note 


how two persons will draw entirely 
opposite conclusions from the same 
declaration of Holy Writ. 

My highly esteemed fellow mis- 
sionary, in his; letter, opposes 
our Prayer Union and all leagues 
for Christian effort in any special 
direction. He quotes St. Matt. 
xviii, 19, “ Where two or three are 
gathered together,” as having the 
emphasis on the ‘two or three,” 
in opposition to the many. The 
Church of England seems to take 
the meaning as being: Where there 
are only “‘ two or three” even there 
also “am I in the midst of them.” 
If it is “solemn and sacred” 
where two or three bow with one 
heart before their “ Father which 
is in heaven,” how much more, 
incomparably more, solemn, more 
sacred is it, when thousands of 
hearts are lifting up one united cry 
to God Almighty, until their voice 
becomes like “the sound of many 
waters !” 

There is a slight confusion of 
thought in the earlier part of our 
brother’s letter, ds to the precise 
object of the Prayer Union. It is 
not so much in behalf of the pres- 
ent workers as for an increase of 
native workers. The ground tak- 
en by the advocates of the Union is 
that of prayer on a definite basis. 
It is granted that there is now a 
large body of native Christians 
scattered through the provinces of 
China. We hold that among these 
tens of thousands, many more may 
be moved to give their time and 
talents to the spread of the Gospel 
than do so at present. It is then 
not so much the first as the second 
thought which it is desired to lay 
upon the hearts of the members of 
our Union. 

Vast as we feel the importance of 
the former, yet not less do we feel 
the urgency of the latter,—for the 
increase of the number of men and 
women workers from among the 
native Christians in this great field. 
Might we not pray that soon the 
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ave of the foreign missionary may 
be tilled by the native worker ? 

Some are beginning to realize 
that the Church isa “ body,” and 
that there should be more solidari- 
ty in her form, in some general 
union outwardly, as it is in fact 
spiritually. The danger of such 
now will be to seek to destroy and 
to lose the individuality of the 
member in the body, to swing off 
to the idea of the Roman com- 
munion. Christianity is intensely 
individual and personal, and yet, if 
I may so say, in spirit, it is even 
more intensely a unit, spiritually 
“‘one body.” We must deal with 
the characteristics, or let us say 
‘the paradoxes,” of our faith as 
they are developed in life, in con- 
tact with the world. - 


Let us glance at some aspects of 
our present situation. n one 
sense the world seems to be grow- 
ing smaller year by year, and yet, 
on the other hand, the individual 
finds year by year he must learn to 
narrow down his aims, he must 
learn to concentrate himself. 


He cannot grasp the vast ex- 
pause of knowledge that is opening 
up to him on every hand. He 
must of sheer necessity become a 
specialist. It is so in literary, 
scientific and commercial life. We 
seo growing up vast communities or 
peoples,—English, American, Ger- 
man, &.; yet the local and special 
life of each part is becoming more 
concentrated, more intense. As we 
see this in the scientific and social 
life of the age, so we find the same 
characteristic is working itself out 
in the Christian life. But man’s 
religious instincts move slowly. 


The oneness of the true life in 
Christianity is now scarcely felt, 
whereas once this feeling was its life, 
—its very existence turned on it. 
This has to come again, and it will 
come, and these very specialties are 
going to be a part of the means, I 
think, by which the development 
will be wade. 


The individual 1s brought to 
realize the vastness of the field as 
the whole world, and its details 
begin to press upon him from 
every quarter; he cannot meet all, 
yet he can feel all as belonging to 
him in part as man. What can he 
do? He can throw himself intense- 
ly intoa few of the great objects 
of life. This he does with those of 
like mind with him. If he is a 
man in business, he calls himeelf 
and those who join him a com- 
pany, a syndicate, or some such 
name. We call ours an associa- 
tion, a society, a union, &c. Such, 
in either case, are not saying, “‘ We 
are more clever than others,” or 
“T am more holy than thon.” 
Bat one says, I am a specialist in 
this direction; if you think with 
me, come and join me. We of the 
Union say: ‘We all have one 
Father, one Lord; our work is all 
for “the Church which is his body.” 
(Eph. i, 22.) 

It is impossible for any one per- 
son to take even a thought of the 
hundreds of benevolent sssocia- 
tions and missionary societies of 
England alone. See the calls in 
any one of our religious news- 
papers. Are these special efforts 
wrong because they cover works 
and duties roe should be on all 
our hearts ? ught they leave 
them for everybody to do? St. 
Panl said, “Help those women 
which laboured with me in the 
Gospel.” ‘Those women most pro- 
bably had a special work, which 
possibly St. Paul could not do. In 
our day we must be specialists im 
some sense. Not to be a specialist, 
is not to be strong. Yot'l om not 
pleading for the specialist of 4 
narrow but for a union for a 
special object, and that object being 
one, the most truly Cutholic in 
spirit. | 

Do we believe in prayer? By 
uniting, we show at any rate our 
oneness here. We propose thereby 
to help all, without a shadow of 
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tical name or doctrinal affiliations. 
I know of nothing which should 
free the uative Christian’s mind 
from warrow denominational pre- 
judicies as to train and lead such 
to pray earnestly for the prosperity 
and increase of all other missions 
together with his own. It is un- 
thinkable that any true Christian 
should object to this spirit. 

There is perfect freedom in the 
watter of juining our Union. Is 


there not sumewhat in the thought | 


we are opposing very much akiu to 
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the feeling with which St. Paul was 
contending in I Cor. xii? Let us 
remember the “body” has many 
members, which members have end- 
less directions towards which each 
in its sphere may be aimed. Oune is 
united prayer. How can we unite 
in this object unless we ayree to 
do so? | 
I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Yours faithfully, 
Euuior H. TxHomsen, 
Sec. of the Prayer Union. 


Our Hook Table. 


Transactwus of the Asiatic Society of Ja- 
pan. Vol. XIX. Part II. Shanghai: 
Kelly & Walsh, L’d. May, 1891. 
“Abridged History of the Copper 

Coins of Japan,” by Léon van de 

Polder, is supplemented by illustra- 

tions of 127 different coins. The 

3 of Japanese music, discussed 

by F. IT. Pizgott, F. DuBois, M.D., 

and C. G. Knott, D.8c., F.R.S.E., 

amply illustrated, presents to the 
reader much valuable information. 


‘It appears that Chinese music, 


dancing, and the rest of the Chinese 
orchestra, entered Japan about the 
middle of the 7th century. The 
so-no-koto remained the fashionable 
instruurent of the Court for up- 
wards of 1,000 years, but was used 
for Chiuese music alone. The gong 
was the first metal instrument 
introduced into Japan, and having 
been used for some time in the 
place of a bugle for the words of 
command. It is thought that 
Japanese soto music is little suited 
to modern harmonic treatment, for 
it has modes and scales that have 
no true equivalent in Kuropean 
music. ‘The melodic effect of a 
certain pressure upon a foto string 


13 sowething for which we have no 


name, and cannot well be express- 
ed iu piauo-forte vocabulary, 


although a somewhat similar effect 
is produced in violin playing. ‘The 


Japanese regard Chinese-made in- 


struments as being much — 
to the home-made article. Kuro- 


pean music largely became what 


it was and is through the fostering 
care of the Church in the early 
and middle ages; and it is not 
unreasonable to refer the thinness 
of Japanese music to the lack of 
the devotional element, and the 
consequent non-development of 
singing in chorus. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Philander 
Smith Memorial Hospital. Naukiny. 
From Sept. Ist, 1890, to Sept. Ist, 
1892.. Kiukiang: The Central China 
Press, 1892. | 
Ernest R. Jellison, M.D., has 

been in charge since the howme- 

going of Dr. R. C. Beebe, and has 
wou a fine surgical reputation. 

He says: “Not the least awong 

our steady callers, viewed from the 

medical influence standpoint, do 
we place the five native doctors who 
rely upon us to keep their physiolo- 
gical functions in a healthy condi- 
tion. QOune native doctor in the 

North City sends us all his severe 

cases. ‘I'hese disciples of Escula- 

pius are very grateful to the West- 
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| erner for bringing back to the 


Flowery Kingdom the science and 
art of medicine lost so long ago.” 
Dr. Jellison was fortunate in his 
treatment of the Viceroy, to whose 
kindly feeling the Mission was 
greatly indebted during the tron- 
blous times of last year. In a 
critical hour, calling apon His 
Excellency, accompanied by Dr. 
Macklin, a gracious reception was 


. accorded, and the protection songht 


in the name of the community 
readily obtained. 


English-Corean Dictionary. Being a 
Vocabulary of Corean Colloquial 
Words in Common Use. By James 
Scott, M.A., H. B. M.’s Consular 
Service. Corea: Church of England 
Mission Press. 1891. (Sold by Kelly 
& Walsh, L’d, Shanghai). 

The permanent influence of China 
in Corean literature and politics, is 
easily understood when we learn 
that education in the Hermit King- 
dom is confined to the study of 
Chinese classics, and the door to 
official rank and honor is only open 
after public examinations in Chinese 
compositions. The native script is 
neglected among the higher classes, 
and native records throw no light 
on the origin and history of the 
Corean language. The above work 
will serve as an contriba- 
tion to the general knowledge, and 
must prove of great. utility in the 
study of the Corean tungue. Of 
the various dialects in China, the 
Cantonese is said to be nearest the 
early Chinese with its final con- 
sonants, and between Cantonese 
and Corean there is a striking 
similarity in this respect, which 
fact is “more than enough to 
prove conclusively that, though 
long separated by time and space, 
they must be the offspring of a 
common parent.” The character 
does not scem to be very complex, 
having for the most part but few 
strokes of the pen, and ought not 
to be difficult of acquiring as far as 
hook-learning goes. | 
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A Critical Digest of “Indulgent Treatment 
of Foreigners,” By China’s True Friend. 
Shanghai: Printed and Published at 
the “Shanghai Mereury Office.” | 
A notice of the original work 

has already appeared in_ these 

columns. ‘There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the book in 
question has had great influence 
with the reading classes of China. 

For example, the government at 

Peking is warned by the anthor 

not to be frightened by representa- 

tions of the Foreign Ministers 
respecting Trade and Missions. 

“They are simply to secure protec- 

tion of their subjects, not for 

declaring war. War in the West 
can only be declared after much 
deliberation by the home govern- 
ments.” Chinese statesmen an- 
derstand that it is quite safe to 
ply the arts of diplomacy in 
ealing with Consuls and Foreign 

Ministers even to the point of 

exasperation. The anthor of A 

Critical Digest, in his Concluding 

Remarks, tells us that throngh 

want of learning what Europeans 

know China loses annually the 

enormous sum of T'ls. 720,000,000. 

It is suggestive and pitiable that 

some of the highest authorities in 

China, men who rank as great states- 

men, favor the pursnit of Western 

education and the getting of wealth 
and power and armies that they 
may be able to fight successfully 
the foreigners. And yet we believe 
that the processes of education, 
religious and scientific, now going 
on in this country, have already 
made a profound impression on 
all classes, and will in time lead 
the way to a renewed social and 
political life. 


@ @ (I Li Liao Shu). Genera/ 

Therapeutics. Canton. 2 vols. 

This is a translation of a work 
of J. Mitchell Brice, by Dr. Wan 
Tien-mo, and is published at the 
expense of the Oanton Medical 
Missionary Society. It is intended 
for advanced students of medicine, 
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and will duabtless be accepted-as a 


yaluable text-book. We add, as a 
piece of information likely to be of 
interest to many, that Dr. Wan is 
now translating a Manual of Dis- 
eases of Children. 


} Ti Li Ch‘a Kwang), Physi- 

Pott, M.A., American Protestant Epis- 
-copal Church, 1892, 

This book is an adaptation of 
Monteith’s Physical Geography, 
bot. other works have been con- 
anited where Monteith was not fall 
enough. It has many excellent 
features; besides a very complete 
list of topics, treated with a fullness 
of knowledge and yet with perspi- 
enity, many cuts of fair and 
superior quality adorn the pages 
and illustrate the subject matter. 
The typography is first class. An 
Anglo-Chinese list of geographical 
names concludes the volume. Mr. 
Pott is to be congratulated on his 
successful attewpt to produce a 
useful text-book for our Cliristian 
schools. 


(Ma Tai Fo Vin 
Chiang 1). Expository Notes on St. 
Matthew. By Rev. J. C. Hoare. 1891. 

_ his goodly volume of 285. Ohi- 

nese pages is for the most part a 

rendering from Bistiop Ryle’s com- 

mentary on the first gospel, and is 
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intended for tho use of preachers 
and ‘all others who muy be called 
on to conduct meetings. We note 
with great interest the multiplica- 
tion in Chinese of this class of 
books. There is a call aud a 
genuine need for those of superior 
worth, among which this explica- 
tion of a part of the Sacred Text 
deservedly takes. high rank. A 
convenient method is pursued of 
dividing the gospel by sections or 
topics, and the frequent references 
are specially well adapted to aid in 
a comprehensive study of the Word. 


(Tao Wén Chu Shih). Com. 
mentary on the Book of Common 
Prayer. By Rev. J. C, Hoare. 1891. 
The work is based on Bishop 

Burdon’s Wéu-li text, aud is chiefly 

for students of Missions which use 

the Prayer-book in public worship. 

It is also a depository of historic 

truth and sacred learning, worthy 

of a place in every well-furnish: 
library. 


logue of the Peking University. 1892, 

Contains much practical informa. 
tion, useful to friends of tlie in- 
stitution and to all who wonld 
inquire as to the cnrriculum, 
methods of instruction, ete. 


Enitorial Comment. 


Sir Epwin A&NoLp is accused 


of being guilty of the most flagrant 


plagiarism in writing his letters 
from Japan to the English press. 
It is said that he drew very freely 
from standard works on Japan, from 
the contemporary columns of the 
Japan Mail, and from puablislied 
transactions of the Asiutic Society. 
His fulsome praise of everything 
Japanese is justly resented 

foreign residents. ‘The extravagant 
estimate he places upon the women 


of his adopted country, leaves 
nothing more to be said in favor 
of their divine beauty and moral 
perfections. Of course he ex- 
eas regret at the introduction of 

estern learning among these 
paragons of femininity. 

THe at Foochow 
aud vicinity have almost the ideal 
summer resort at Kuniang, a 
mountain elevation of some 2500 
feet above the level of the sea and 
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only about nine miles from the city. 
There are fourteen cottages, built 
of rough stone, with floors and 
windows, costing an average of 
$300 each. They are not the 
property of any missionary society, 
bat of the individuals who occupy 
them. ‘I'here is undoubted economy 
in this method of change and rest. 
And it is by no means a time of 
mere recreation, in the popular 
sense. ‘The missionary avails him- 
self of this opportunity to read 
long neglected books and papers, 
write reports, bring up arrearrages 
of correspondence, besides giving 
more or less attention to his field 
of labor through the messenger or 
letter-carrier, and by an occasional 
visit to some near station or a 
neglected village in the neighbor- 
hood. The coming together of so 
niany workers from three or four 
different Missions, is made the 
occasion of frequent assemblies for 
worship and bible study, to the 
spiritual profit and mental stimulus 
of all who participate. 


A THOUGHTFUL WRITER tells us 
that Peter’s success on the day of 
Pentecost was due, in large measure, 
to the fact that he preached to men 
whose minds were stored -with 
truth, and Paul failed on Mars’ 
Hill because his congregation offer- 
ed minds filled with philosophy. 
- We do well to pash the work among 
the children; and it is a wise 
expenditure of time and energy 
when the campaign against spirit- 
ual ignorance is vigorously carried 
on by means of instraction in the 
schools, scripture and tract circu- 
lation, aud all the usual methods of 
Christian propagandism. The real 
opportunity of apostolic zeal will 
have come when the people possess 
sufficient knowledge to readily 
understand tlie message of salvation. 


Tue rFacr that the amended 


Chinese exclusion bill is now a law, 
by no means has the effect of satis- 
fying public opivion in America. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


It is generally conceded that the 
necessity for the measure inheres 


‘in the demand of demagogue Irish 


politicians, who are powerful in 
sections of the country. Great 
religious bodies have arraigned the 
government for its course in the 
matter, leading public journals are 
pronounced in their criticism, and 
other indications point to the un- 
doubted fact that there is a wide- 
spread dissentient feeling east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Our Chinese 
friends here should understand 
that the late Aimerican legislation 
bearing upon their countrymen in 
the U.S. does not, by any means, 
receive the unanimous endorsement 
of the better class of citizens. Of 
course, the expediency of restrict- 
ing immigration from Asia is a 

uestion to be determined by the 

merican people ; bat it should be 
known that any attempted legisla- 
tion contemplating the violation of 
clearly-defiued treaty rights, and 
the denial of the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus to even the 
humblest resident in the States, 
cannot, in the Jong run, meet with 
popular favor. The modus vivendi 
suggested by Dr. D. J. MacGowan 
in his letter to Secretary Blaine, 1.e , 
a réciprocity treaty fixing the num- 
ber of the citizeps of each country 
to be admitted to reside in the 
other, is receiving mach attention 
at home, and may yet become the 
basis of a satisfactory adjustment.* 


At A MeKTING of the Balloon 
Society in St. James’ Hall, Pic- 
cadilly, Eng., April 22nd, Mr. H.: 
N. Lay, C.B., who was Chinese 
Secretary to Lord Elgin’s Mission, 
delivered au address on the Opium 
Question. Referring to the indict- 
ment preferred by the Anti-Opium 
Society that by two unjust wars 
Great Britain had forced opiam on 
China, Mr. Lay affirmed that the 
charge was utterly destitute of 
foundation. A denial so sweeping 
is hardly sustained by the facts of 
history. It may be that the ardént 
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advocates of reform sometimes 
overstate the matter; but it is a 
singular process of ratiocination 
that seeks to relieve Great Britain 
of all responsibility as to the intro- 
duction and legalization of the 
drng in Ohina. Not to enter at 
length upon the historic argument, 
take a single incident which bears 
directly on the question of whether 
‘ or not the struggle ending in the 
treaty before Nanking is justly 
designated as the Opium War. 
After the articles of stipulation had 
been signed, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
English Plenipotentiary, expressed 
n desire to say a few words upon 
“the great cause that produced the 
disturbance which led to the war, 
namely, the trade in opium.” The 
mandarins at first declined entering 
npon the subject, but consented at 
once when assured that it should 
be treated in a strictly unofficial 
manner. Captain Loch states that 
‘‘they then evinced much interest, 
and eagerly requested to know why 
we wonld not act fairly toward 
them by prohibiting the growth of 
the poppy in our dominions, and 
thus effectually stop a traffic so 
pernicions to the human race.” 
Sir Henry’s reply had the merit of 
being ingenious, but was in fact a 
distinct evasion of the real point in 
debate. There was no doubt in 
the minds of the high contestants 
as to the origin and meaning of 
the war. 

AUGUSTINRE’S FAMOUS BOOK, the 
“City of God,” mast ever be 
regarded as a monument of zeal 
and learning. It was no doubt 
providentially adapted to meet a 
great emergency in the history of 
the Christian Church and of man- 
kind. The old Roman world was 
vigorously but hopelessly protesting 
against the inevitable extinction of 
her political power. The Visigoths 
under Alaric had threatened the 
imperial city, and finally subjected 
it to all the horrors of invasion 


and eonquest. Many of the inhab- 
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itants fled in dismay from the 

scenes of desolation. Men who 
still clung to the old religious and 
civil order were ready with their 
interpretation of the times. They | 


-said; ‘“‘We suffer these things 


because we have abandoned the 
worship of the old gods, the patrons 
and defenders of Rome. They are 
ungry with us, and have withdrawn 
from the great city which they 
cherished through the centuries 
and made the mistress of mankind. 
Rome, left without defenders, has 
become a prey.’ Augustine ac- 
cepted the challenge, and contended 
with trenchant pen and inexhanst- 
able learning for the defence of the 
Christian Church and the downfall 
of paganism. It wasa sublime act, 
in that darkest hour of the world’s 
history, to assert and maintain that 
the “ City of God,” or the spiritual © 
commonwealth of believers, was 
raised up to bear witness to 
supreme righteousness. 


It is perhaps true that the 
demand which was met by this 
remarkable book is not now a 
living issue. But it does not need 
the vision of a prophet to foretell 
the coming of events in China that 
will, under God, call forth all the 
powers of some noble defender of 
the faith. There is an intellectual 
and religious ferment going on 
among the common people and the 
higher classes. Nothing can stay 
its progress; and if China does not 
accept the offer of a new destiny, 
she must learn the fateful lesson 
that the heavens do rule. The 
advances and innovations of West- 
ern civilization, the ever increasing 
poverty and wretchedness of the 
masses, the fierce and growing 
fanaticism of pagan devotees, the 
proud assumption and race-hatred 
of the agitating literuti with sympa- 
thizing officials behind them, will, 
if riot checked by some fature tarn 
of events, create a turmoil of earth- 
ly affairs such as the world has 
seldom seen. And then we shall 
hear on 


every hand the cry, 
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‘Sorrow and woe have come upon 
our land because we have neglected 
the s and have forsaken the 
traditions of our fathers.” At such 
a time, some gréat Augustine may 
stand forth as-the vindicator of 
heaven-sent truth; or, better and 
more effective still, a thousand 
well-trained minds, a vast magazine 
wf apologetic literature, and incar- 
nations of the evangel from Sinai 
aud from the Mount Beatitude, 
shall stand in that dies ire for 
Law and Love—these twain are 
one—to wage peaceful war against 
superstition and spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places, and to brivg in 
the better day for China’s millions. 


A proposaL has been made, 
sanctioned by the names of eminent 
and representative ministers of the 
Gospel, looking to the organization 
of a Parliament of Religions in 
conuection with the Columbian 
Exposition. Brahmans, Buddhists, 


Coufucianists, Parsees, Mobamme- 


dans, ‘‘ Jews and other faiths,” are 
invited to this new sort of Ecu- 
wenical, 
mote and deepen the spirit of true 
brotherhood among the religions of 


the world, through friendly confer- — 


ence and mutual good understand- 
ing, while not seeking to foster the 
spirit of indifferentism, and not 
striving to achieve any formal and 
outside unity.” In our considera- 
tion of this subject from time to 
time, the conviction has grown 
upon us that the scheme is attended 
with singular peril. Any serious 
attempt to cultivate a spirit of 
brotherhood among the religions 
of the world—fraternity among the 
men of differing creeds is another 
thing—may without seeking foster 
a spirit of indifferentism. If we 
canuot think of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as sitting in council with 
Baddba, Brahma and other false 
gods, one is tempted to ask, Where 
is the consistency iu His professed 
representatives coming into such 
relationship with the aucient and 
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The object is “to pro-— 
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deadly enemies of the Saviour of 
wankind? What communion hath 
light with darkness, and what 
agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols? To seek ‘the 
impregnable foundation of theism ” 
by any method that compromises 
the Gospel of the Son of God 
before the heathen world, will 
almost certainly weaken its hold 
on the conscience and loyalty of 
Christendom. This is not a time 
to lower our faith to the ignomin- 
ious level of any pagan system, 
eveu to meet the call of the dev- 
otees of comparative religion. It 
is the part of wisdom to search 
after truth wherever it may be 
found, but never at the real or 
seeming sacrifice of principle. We 
must yield no jot or tittle of that 
saying which is the charter of our 
faith: ‘‘I am the way, the truth 


and the life.” 


Notwithstanding our siucere con- 
viction as expressed above, we are 
free to say that if it be possible tuo 
avoid confounding things that differ, 
and no concession to the essen- 
tials of paganism is involved, it may 
well be worth while to make this 
notuble experiment. There is much 
of elemental truth underlyiug all the 
great ethnic religions; and # union 
of the world’s moral sentiment 
touching certain economic, educa- 
tional and social problems, and, 
possibly, in respect of the fun- 
damental ideas of theisw, is a most 
worthy object to be kept in view. 
lt is quite within the range of 
possibility that, as one result of a 
more perfect knowledge touching 
the inner life of the pagan relig- 
ions, we may feel called upon to 
seriously modify some of our wis- 
sionary methods. The compara- 
tive study of religions—not yet a 
science even in embryo—if wisely 
conducted, should lead to large 
and beneficent results. Much, very 
much, will depeud upon a sedulous 
cultivation of personal devotion to 
the world’s Redeemer by all who, 
beariug His uname, give themselves 
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to couusel and debate on questions 
of such peculiar moment. The 
series of religious congresses, rep- 
resenting Romau Catholic and 
Protestant Christendom, occurring 
in connection with the Parliament 
of Religions, should “bring into 
glorious couspicuity the supreme 
power and attractiveness of the 
crogs of Christ.’’ The whole experi- 
went is venturesome, and conceived 
on a stupendous scale. We shall 
watch the outcome with profound 


interest. It is to be hoped that 
missionaries in the Hast will give 
the subject their close attention, 
with a view to studying its prov- 
idential aspect, and the parallel- 
isms of thought as between what 


may be uttered in the World's Par- 
liament and expressions of opinion 


or belief by representatives of Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, &., who 
have never been taken out of their 
natural environment. 


Missionary Actos. 


—-Rev. D. W. Lacheur and Rev. 
R. Anderson, both of New York, 
recently passed through Shanghai 
on their way to the Yap Islands. 
They go as the pioneer representa- 
tives of the International Mission- 
ary Alliance to that almost wholly 
unknown portion of the earth, 
an island group far to the south 
and east in the Southern Pacific 
Ocean, whose inhabitants belong 
to the cannibal race. At a late 
meeting of the Alliance—which 
Society is only four years old—a 
collection of nearly $100,000 was 
taken for the cause of missions. 

—Rev. E. H. Thomson, of the 
P. E. M. in Shanghai, relates in 
the Spirit of Missions his ex- 
perience, in a recent country tour. 
He says :—‘ We passed on from 
town to town, visiting and preach- 
ing and selling books in every 
place which I had laid down as 
in a certain circle on the map. I[ 
have not liked selling books here- 
tofore, but we found it most help- 
ful in our work. When the people 
tire of preaching and become noisy, 


‘it quiets them at once to stop and 


say, “Now we are going to sell 
books.” Buying and selling is, to 
many Chinese, “‘the chief end of 
man.” When you stop preaching 
und begin to sell books, that is 


something serious. We sold at 
times quite a number of the parts 
of the New Testament. I prefer 
St. Mark’s Gospel and the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. Let us 
pray that God may bless his word 
in every form in which it may 
reach this people. Thus we went 
on from place to place. We were 
received kindly as a rule, and were 
much less reviled than in the native 
city here at Shanghai. We visited 
some twenty-two cities, towns and 
villages, and spoke something over 
100 times. There are no Protest- 


‘ ant missionaries in any of the new 


places which I visited. There 
seems to be a large opening for 
mission work in this direction.” 


ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The fourth Annual Convention 
of the Central China Christian 
Mission, was held at Nankin, May 
25-29, 1892. The living issues 
of missionary work were considered 
in prepared papers and discussions. 
Self-support for native Christians, 
discipline, work among women, and 
educational work, all received due 
of attention. 

Two afternoons were devoted 
to exercises in Chinese, and, as far 
as possible, by Chinese. One 
evening was devoted to an address 
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by F. E. Meigs, who had just 
returned from America. And one 
evening was taken by a beautiful 
memorial service.in honor of Mrs. 
T. Williams, who in 

America a few weeks ago, Under 
a surgical operation. The reports 
from the field showed that the 
riots of last year had materially 
affected the year’s work, but all 
were full of confidence and hope 
for the future, 

A spirit of consecration, as 
well as of harmony, pervaded all 
the meetings. This spirit of love 
and Christian co-operation was 
manifested inthe community gener- 
ally by the large attendance at 
the closing service on Sunday at 
four o'clock, when all partook of 
the Lord’s Supper. Much was 
accomplished during these five 
days, both spiritually and practi- 
cally, and all felt “it was good to 
be there.” | 


THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


Of the Christian Vernacular Socie- 
ty of Shanghai, was held on the 
24th of May. Rev. Y. K. Yen, the 
President, gave an address, in 
which he showed the importance of 
the popular dialect in the work of 
reaching and educating tlie masses, 
and gave interesting statistics, 
showing the number understand- 
ing, and to a large extent using, 
the Shanghai Vernacular. Mr. 
Yen’s address will be published 
in the next issue of THz REcorRDER. 
The Secretary’s report reviews 
the work of the past year. The 
Society publishes a weekly Sunday- 
school lesson and a monthly paper 
in Chinese character. A _ prize 
offered for the best essay on 
“ Female Education secured fifteen 
essays, and three of these have 
been selected and printed in book 
form by the Society. Romaniza- 
tion has been taught in some of 
the schools, and bids fair to become 
an important auxiliary in the edu- 
cation of Shanghai scholars. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. \ 
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Dr. Farnham read a paper on 
the subject of “Settling and En- 
riching the Shanghai Vernacular,” 
and a Committee was appointed to 
offer to the Society such suggestions 
as they. think will tend to ac- 
cowplish the object of which the 
paper treated. Another Commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a 
union hymn book in the Shanghai 
Vernacular. The officers for the 
new year are:—Rey. Y. K. Yen, 
President ; Rev. W. B. Bonnell, 
Vice-President ; Rev. J. A. Silsby, 
Secretary; Mrs. J. M. W. Farnham, 
Cor. Secretary; Rev. E. F. Tatum, 
Treasurer; Rev. J.N.B. Smith, D.D., 
Archdeacon A. E. Moule and Miss 
L. A. Haygood, additional mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 


WORK OF GRACE AT T‘AI-CHOW. 

At the beginning of last year 
we had fifty-one inquirers, forty- 
nine of whom were baptized. This 
year we began with one hundred 
and sixty-one inquirers. The ma- 
jority of these have now. been 
examined, and seventy have been . 
baptized, while the rest have been 
deferred for further instruction. 
Some of those baptized have been 
hearers for years; some for shorter 
periods. It is not unfrequently 
that we meet with those who have 
been hearers for ten, twelve or 
even more years, but have never 
had the courage to come out 
boldly for Christ. 

-This work is not all in one 
station, as we have ten stations 
and out-stations with eight Church- 
es. Neither is the present state 
of the work a mushroom growth, 
but a steady increase for more 
than twenty years. The last five 
were on May 10th, and 
are specially interesting cases. 
One young man’s attention was 
attracted to Christianity by a copy 
of Matthew’s Gospel and a tract, 
bought in this city at a New 
Year’s festival by a neighbour, who 
took it to him to read. He inquired 
where it had been bought ; and soon 
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came to hear for himself. He lives 
in a Village about ten li from the 
city, and says that there are a 
number of people in that district 
wanting to know more of the 
Gospel. 

Another young man, living in 
the same district, first heard the 
Gospel in our chapel here; and 
there are several of his friends 
interested and wish to hear more. 
Our evangelist has visited both 
these young men at their homes, 
and finds their report quite correct. 
But the most interesting case of 
all was a Baddhist priest ; the most 
intelligent of his class whom I 
have met. He has given up his 
connection with the temple in 
which he was head-priest, and has 
returned to his home to help his 
brother in farming. He said that 
after hearing the Gospel he could 
not go on with the temple-worship. 
He had new clothes made, and 
brought them with him when he 
came to be baptized. After being 
baptized in his priest’s dress, he 
changed to his new clothes, saying 
that now he was ‘“‘a new man.” 
We has brought me his yellow 
priest’s garment, his beads and 
his diploma from the famous T’in- 
tai temple. He has two brothers, 
who both seem interested ; one of 
them often comes with him on 
Sundays; his father, he says, is 
also desirous to know more of the 
Gospel. The other two who were 
baptized were women, belongin 
to Christian families. Just as T 
was preparing to visit the stations 
to examine and baptize the con- 
verts, I was taken ill, and after six 
weeks am slowly recovering, but 
unable to resume work to any 
extent. The work has therefore 
fallen on my colleague, Mr. Stark, 
who has examined and baptized 
most of those mentioned. We 
thank God that he was here, so 
that the-work was not brought to 


a standstill. 
W. D. Ropwanp. 
C. I. M., T‘ai-chow. 


PROGRAMME OF THE ARIMA CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE, 


Second Session, 
August 7th—August 15th, 1892, 


Sunday, August 7th. 


deacon Warren, 
4. P.M. Devotional Meeting—Praise 
and Thankagiving. 


Monday, August 8th, 


9.30 a.m. The second Advent of Our 
Lord, papers by Rev. T.T. Alex- 
ander and Rev. H. S. Curtis. 


730 P.M. Bible Reading. 


Tuesday, August 9th, 


9.80 a.m. Dangers peculiar to the 
spiritual life during the period 
necessarily devoted to the study of 
the Japanese language, snd how to 
avoid them; papers by Rev, R. A. 
Thomson and Rev, H. B. Price, 
7.80 p.m. Devotional Meeting—The 
Christian’s duty in regard to fasting, 
as taught in the Holy Scriptures. 


Wednesday, August 10th. 


9.30 a.m. With what object did St. 
John write his Gospel? a paper by 
Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D., followed 
by two speakers, Rev. 8. P. Fulton 
and Rev. W. A. Wilson. 


7.80 P.M. Bible Reading. 


Thursday, August 11th. 


9.30 a.m. Woman’s Work—1, Bible 
Woman’s Training ; a paper by Miss 
J. E. Dudley. 2. Schools; a paper 
by Miss K. Tristam, 3, Evangelistic 
Work; a paper by Mrs, R. A. 
Thomson, 

7.30 Devotional Meeting—Wo- 
man’s Work as presented in the 
Holy Scriptures, conducted by Rev. 
J. C. C. Newton. 


/ 


Friday, August 12th, 
9.30 a.m. The teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures with reference to a clean. 


or pure heart ; papers by Rev. W. P. 
Buncombe and Rev. R. E. McAlpine. 


7.80 P.M. Bible Reading. 


Saturday, August 13th. 


9.80 a.m. The position and prospects 
of Missson Work in China and 
Japan, In Chiaa, a paper by Rev. 


10.30 4. Sermon the Ven. Arch- 
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J. W. Davis, D.D., of Soochow. 
In Japan, a paper by Rev, J. A. 


Correll. 
7.80 p,m. Devotional Meeting—a gene- 
ral prayer mecting for China and 


Japan. 


DIARY OF EVENTS IN THE FAR EAST. 


Sunday, August 14th, © 
10.30 a.m. Sermon. 


Consecration Meeting. 


Monday, August 15th, 
10.30 a. Business Meeting. 


Diary of Ehents 


May, 1892. 


21st.—The following decree was pu- 
blished in the Peking Gazette:—The 
Tsung-li Yamén has been desired to report 
on’ a memorial concerning the case of 
issuing placards and forging official 
documents in Hunan. The Yamén re- 
commends that the proposals of Chang 
Chih-tung be adopted. Although Chou 
Han has not issued placards or forged 
official documents, still he, an official in 
the government service, by his wild 
language and insane conduct, has enabled 
ill-disposed persons to make use of his 
name and excite the public by fabricated 
stories. He therefore cannot be held 
guiltless. Let expectant Taotai Chou 
Han be cashiered forthwith. Let him 
further be compelled to return to his 
home and be kept under the strict 
‘supervision of the local authorities, who 
will not allow him to go abroad or cause 
trouble. | 

28th and 29th.—Report on the investi- 
gation.of Chou Han’s case by the 
Governor-General Chang Chih-tung and 
Governorof Hunan. After giving at con- 
siderable length the result of their enqui- 
ries, the memorialists represent that the 
preaching of Christianity is permitted by 
treaty, and it is of their own free will 
that Chinese become converts; that if 
there be anything improper or against 
treaty in the missions, it should be report- 


ed to the authorities for joint action; and _ 


that baseless reports should not be 
spread. Chou Han, though acquitted 
of the offences charged, still, by the con- 
duct above described, has enabled others 
to make use of his name for bad purposes. 
They therefore propose that he should 
be temporarily cashiered and kept at 
home under surveillance, without being 
permitted to visit the provincial capital. 


EO — 


in the Far Eust. 


If his mental state is improved and his 
conduct becomes exemplary, his case 
might be, after a time, taken into con- 
sideration again. The memorialists fur- 
ther recommend that the sentences 
passed upon the booksellers be confirmed. 
The thirty-one blocks which were dis- 
covered, have been destroyed by the 
Hankow Taotai in the presence of the 
Consul at that port. 
June, 1892. 


2nd.—It is reported in the native 
papers that large swarms of locusts have 
been seen in T‘antu Hsien, Anhui, and 
troops have been despatched thither to 
fight the abominable insect. The dis- 
tricts infested by this pest cover an area 
of tens of miles, chiefly on the border 
line of the Anhui and Kiangsu provinces 
extending north-eastward. The number 
of persons engaged in the work of destroy- 
ing the insects, has reached two thousand, 
who are busied capturing the vermin 
from early in the morning till late in the 
night. Besides the troops, farm hands 
are hired at 50 cash per diem to join in 
the crusade against their common enemy. 
In spite of all this the locusts seem to 
increase in number instead of decreas- 
ing. 

8th.—The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration has suspended payment with 
liabilities of £5,500,000. 

14th.-—-It is reported in the native 
papers that the Prefect at Ningpo has 
issued a proclamation forbidding women 
frequenting the temples, a practice which 
has of late been prevailing in that part 
of the country among the weaker sex, 
much to the disapproval of the officials. 
Women visiting these temples are liable 
to arrest hereafter. 

16th.—A terrible explosion occurred 
in the Nanking powder mill and destroy- 
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ed a part of the factory. One man was 
blown to atoms. Fortunately the region 
where the mill is situated, is only sparse- 
ly populated, or the catastrophe would 
have been attended with most disastrous 
results, 

23rd.—The Hupao received the news 
by wire from Peking of the following 
appointments : — 

H. E. T‘an Chung-lin, a Hunan man, 
formerly Viceroy of Shensi and Kan-su, 
to be Viceroy of Chékiang and Fukien. 

H. E. Shéng Hsiian-huai, of Kiangsu, 
Taotai at Chefoo, Director of the Chi- 
nese Telegraph Administration and of 
the China Merchants’ S. N. Co., to be 
Tientsin Customs Taotai. 

H. E. Liu Hsia-fang to be Chefoo 
Taotai. 

H. E. Chou Mao-chee to be Ichang 
Taotai. 

H. E. Fang-chao, a Chékiang man, 
lately Taotai in Hupeh, to be Tientsin 
Taotai. 

H. EK. Ho Fu-fén to be Soochow Taotai. 

26th.—The C. M. N. Co.’s s. 
Hsin-sheng went ashore in the fog on 
Alceste Islandat3a.m. The passengers 
were taken off by the s. s. Feima and 
earried to Chefoo. 
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28th.—The Douglas Steamship Co.'s s.¢, 
Haiphong totally wrecked off Shimoda. 
The treasure, passengers and crew were 
all saved, 

29th.—M. Paul Boell, correspondent 
in China of Le Temp, has just complet- 
eda notable journey. He started last 
year from Shanghai for Chungking, 
and travelled from thence alone, except 
for his Chinese servant, through Sze- 
chuan and Kueichou to Kueiyang 
From Kueiyang he proceeded to Yiin- 
nan, and from Yinnan to Manghao, 
ultimately reaching Mengtze, whence 
he entered Tongking and travelled south 
to Haiphong, at which port his journey 
terminated. M. Boell, who travelled 
in Chinese costume, was never molested 
during the whole course of his travels, 
but found the populace in Szechuan 
very strongly anti-foreign and much 
excited over the demonstrations that 
had been got up against the mission- 
aries in the cities along the Yangtze. 
In Kueichou and Yiinnan he found 
the peasantry very friendly and well- . 
disposed, and the mandarins in the latter 
province especially treated him with 
great courtesy and consideration. 


Rlissionary Journal, 


MARRIAGES. 

On 29th April, at Ch’entu, Szch uen, 
Mr. ADAM GRAINGER, to Miss BROMAN, 
both of C. I. M. : 

On 23rd May, at Tientsin, Mr. I’Anson, 
to Miss F. Doccetr, both of C. I. M. 


- At the Twin Pogodas, Soochow, 9th 
May, the wife of the Rev. H. C. 
DuBose, D.D., Southern Presbyterian 
Mission, of a son. 

Ar Chung-k‘ing, 5th June, the wife of 
C. J. Davenport, F. R. C. Lond., 


London Mission, prematurely of a son, 
still-born. 


DEPARTURES. 


On 2nd June, Dr. H. F. Wartxey, wife 
and family, of A. B. C. F. M., Foochow, 
for U. 8S, A., taking with them the 
two children of Dr. and (late Mrs.) 
KINNEAR. 

On 2lst June, Mr. and Mrs, E. Fo.tke 
and child, C. I. M., for Europe vid 
America. 

On 25th June, Miss Li_y Wess, C. I. 
M., Mrs. Bryson and family, London 
Mission, Tientsin, for England. 
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45D COOKING STOFRE GREAT ‘ 


BAMPS, BRACKET LAMPS. HANGING LANDS. 


| SADDLERY. PONY RLANKETS.. 
abi Glass Ware.  Brédklast. and: Warey > Services 


| Allen and” Hanburys” Castor. Oil, Howards" Quinine: Fruit 
“Galt. Pepper's: Guipine and tron Tonic. Cockle's Pils. Cutioura, 


Novena, 1888. MACKENZIE; 
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